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Genuine  Hand-made  Drawing  Papers 

Whatman  will  bring  out  the  best 
features  of  your  work.  It  is  made 
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made drawing  paper. 
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E.  AMBROSE  WEBSTER 
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Under  the  Direction  of 
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AS  TO  WHERE 
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Painting  from  Life,  Com- 
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Parish-Watson  & Co. 
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PAUL  GAUGUIN 

His  Life  and  Art 

By  JOHN  GOULD  FLETCHER 
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The  American  Art  News 
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and  The  Best 
Art  Magazine 

The  Arts 

10  issues — $3.00 

Brings  you  the  art  news  of  the  world  once  a week 
and  a finely  illustrated  magazine  of  criticism  once 
a month  (except  June  and  August) 

BOTH  FOR  ONE  YEAR 
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ART  IN  AMERICA 
AND  ELSEWHERE 
An  Illustrated  Bi-Monthly  Review 
$6.00  a year.  {Foreign  post,  60c.)  $1.00  a copy. 

The  most  interesting,  authoritative  and  comprehensive  as 
well  as  the  most  beautifully  illustrated  and  attractively  print- 
ed review  of  art  published  in  America.  It  covers  the  art  of 
all  countries  and  of  all  periods  and  gives  particular  attention 
to  works  of  exceptional  importance  in  private  collections 
which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  publicly  exhibited,  and  to  early, 
modern  and  contemporary  American  art. 

The  American  Artists  Series 

Each  volume  uniform.  Small  quarto.  Printed  on  special 
hand-made  imported  paper  and  illustrated  with  photogravure 
plates.  Editions  limited,  from  225  to  300  copies.  Prices  net, 


delivered. 

Albert  P.  Ryder.  By  F.  F.  Sherman $25.00 

George  Inness.  By  Elliott  Daingerfield  17.50 

Fifty  Paintings.  By  Inness 25.00 

Alexander  H.  Wyant.  By  Eliot  Clark 15.00 

Sixty  Paintings.  By  Wyant  25.00 

Homer  Martin.  By  F.  J.  Mather,  Jr 15.00 

Fifty-eight  Paintings.  By  Martin  25.00 

Winslow  Homer.  By  Kenyon  Cox  15.00 

Ralph  A.  Blakelock.  By  E.  Daingerfield 12.50 

Books  By  Bernard  Berenson 

Venetian  Painting  in  America.  Delivered $6.20 

Essays  in  the  Study  of  Sienese  Painting.  Delivered  5.15 


American  Miniature  Painters 
By  Theodore  Bolton 

Illustrated.  Octavo.  Limited  edition  of  300  copies  only. 
$7.50  net.  Delivered,  $7.60. 

Brief  biographies  of  American  painters  of  portrait  minia- 
tures before  1850,  with  lists  of  their  works  and  reproductions 
of  representative  examples  illustrating  the  styles  of  many  of 
the  artists.  The  only  book  of  its  kind  extant. 

American  Painters  of  Yesterday  and  Today 
By  Frederic  F.  Sherman 

Illustrated.  \2mo.  Limited  edition  of  500  copies.  $3.00  net. 
Delivered,  $3.10. 

Mr.  Sherman’s  criticism  exhibits  intelligent  and  careful 
study  and  a complete  understanding  of  the  technic  of  paint- 
ing.— Springfield  Republican. 

Landscape  and  Figure  Painters  of  America 

By  Frederic  F.  Sherman 

Illustrated.  12mo.  Limited  edition  of  500  copies.  $3.00  net. 
Delivered,  $3.10. 

The  treatment  of  the  varied  talents  of  the  men  whose  works 
are  dealt  with  is  along  this  line  of  long,  intimate  study. — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 

The  Late  Y^ears  of  Michel  Angelo 
By  W.  R.  Valentiner 

Illustrated.  Octavo.  300  copies  on  hand-made  paper.  \ 

Delivered,  $7.50.  | 

No  one  has  made  the  mysterious  giant  of  the  renaissance  1 
live  for  us  in  the  same  degree. — New  York  Times.  I 
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IN  the  life  of  a magazine  as  in  the  life  of  an  individual  there  are  days  of  festival,  anni- 
versaries; and  with  this  number  The  Arts  brings  to  a close  its  first  volume.  It  has 
been  our  policy  to  share  with  our  readers  the  confidences  which  are  usually  only  spoken 
of  in  the  editorial  sanctum  when  the  doors  are  closed. 

Let  us  first  talk  over  the  question  of  ways  and  means.  Has  The  Arts  proven  that 
it  can  weather  the  storms  of  financial  crises?  We  feel  that  it  has.  There  has  been  a loss 
bn  the  seven  issues  of  about  two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  less  than  we  anticipated  a year 
ago.  There  might  have  been  no  loss  had  it  not  been  for  the  purchase  of  The  Touch- 
stone Magazine  and  American  Art  Student.  It  was  fully  recognized  that  the 
immediate  results  would  be  a strain  on  the  finances  of  the  magazine,  but  the  benefits  of 
the  merger  are  already  making  themselves  felt  and  the  receipts  from  subscriptions  during 
August  were  seventy  per  cent  more  than  during  December,  1920,  our  record  month. 

To  give  an  idea  of  our  progress  it  is  well  to  go  back  to  December,  when  thirty-six 
hundred  copies  of  The  Arts  were  published.  A thousand  were  sent  out  as  sample  copies, 
and  yet  a month  after  the  number  was  issued  there  were  twelve  hundred  unsold.  Of  the 
June-July  number  sixty-six  hundred  have  been  sold. 

With  the  new  volume  the  price  of  single  copies  of  The  Arts  will  be  advanced  to 
forty  cents.  The  expense  of  handling  single  copies  is  far  heavier  than  that  of  handling 
subscriptions.  There  is  no  thought  of  advancing  our  subscription  price,  which  is  entirely 
adequate.  The  subscription  price  is  adequate  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  seven 
thousand  copies  of  The  Arts  cost  us  twenty-eight  hundred  dollars,  an  average  of  forty 
cents  each.  It  is  adequate  because,  should  our  subscriptions  increase,  additional  copies 
of  the  magazine  would  cost,  including  the  expense  of  handling,  but  twenty-four  cents  each. 
The  modern  magazine,  moreover,  lives  from  its  advertisements  and  its  value  as  an  adver- 
tising medium  is  dependent  on  the  subscription  list. 

Thanks  are  especially  due  for  our  success  to  the  business  houses  without  whose  sup- 
port The  Arts  would  never  have  appeared.  The  firms  who  gave  help  when  the 
magazine  was  but  a project,  and  whose  continued  support  has  made  our  success  possible, 
are  The  Milch  Galleries,  French  & Co.,  Babcock  Galleries,  Newcomb  Macklin  & Co., 
George  F.  Of,  Devoe  & Raynolds  Co.,  Arlington  Galleries,  Daniel  Gallery,  Frederick 
Keppel  & Co.,  William  Macbeth,  Hanfstaengel  Galleries,  Montross  Gallery,  Kennedy  & 
Co.,  Ehrich  Galleries,  Dudensing  Galleries,  Yamanaka  & Co.,  C.  W.  Kraushaar,  Wilden- 
stein  & Co.,  Bourgeois  Galleries,  Durand-Ruel,  Howard  Young,  John  Levy,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  Knoedler  & Co.,  who  took  the  cover  page  for  the  year  before  the  first  number 
of  The  Arts  had  appeared.  To  these  men,  who  had  faith  at  the  time  when  faith  was 
the  one  thing  needed,  is  due  the  success  of  The  Arts. 
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WILL  HOWE  FOOTE 

By  The  Editor 


WILL  HOWE  FOOTE,  painter,  was 
born  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  in 
1 874.  He  studied  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  at  the  Art  Students’  League  in  New 
York,  at  the  Julien  Academy  in  Paris  under 
John  Paul  Laurens  and  Benjamin  Constant 
from  1897  to  1900. 

Foote  began  spending  his  summers  in  Lyme 
in  1901  and  since  1908  he  has  made  it  his 
home.  His  house  is  on  the  edge  of  a valley 
overgrown  with  the  low  vegetation  which 


springs  up  on  barren  New  England  hillsides. 
Right  about  the  house  is  a cultivated  area,  but 
the  transition  to  rough  unkempt  pasture  is 
rapid.  Two  winters  he  has  spent  in  Ber- 
muda. 

At  the  recent  Lyme  exhibition  I was  much 
struck  with  a group  of  sketches  which  he  had 
sent  to  the  show,  so  much  so  that  I went  to 
his  home  and  there  I asked  if  I might  not  be 
allowed  to  reproduce  six  of  his  paintings  in 
The  Arts. 
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RESTORATION:  THE  DOOM 
OF  WORKS  OF  ART 

By  Abbott  H.  Thayer 


(This  attack  on  restorers  has  forced  itself  out  of 
me ; though  filling  me  with  deepest  regret  at  giving 
so  much  pain  to  many  good  men.) 

There  is  in  the  world’s  handling  of  its  art 
treasures  one  monstrous  abuse,  which  is  nothing 
short  of  heart-breaking  to  those  to  whom  art  is 
really  the  food  of  the  soul,  and  this  abuse,  God 
willing,  must  die.  This  is  the  well  meant  and 
highly  respected  occupation  of  the  restorer  of  paint- 
ings and  sculpture. 

Probably  those  who  are  conversant  with  the  his- 
tory of  art  will  tell  me,  and  truly,  that  the  custom 
arose  in  early  times  while  the  trade  of  making  these 
works  of  art  was  thought  of  merely  as  a trade, 
and  while  it  was  only  a trade;  and  perhaps  before 
it  began  to  be  realized  that  every  actual  work  of 
art  was  somehow  a crystal,  with  all  the  awful 
mystery  of  the  birth  of  a crystal,  or  of  a child. 
There  was  doubtless  a long  period  wherein  the 
simple  hieroglyphic  purposes  of  art  still  passed  for 
its  only  use,  even  long  after  art  had  begun  to 
precipitate  actual  crystals,  such  as  in  Giotto’s  work, 
and  while  it  was  considered  merely  as  a trade. 

While  this  was  its  status  the  task  of  repainting 
their  pictures  and  repairing  their  statues  was  en- 
tirely legitimate  and  rational.  What  wonder  that 
the  custom  of  doing  so  went  on  long  after  the 
normal,  growing,  inevitable  impulse  to  record  only 
what  is  typical,  to  omit  the  dross  and  lumber  of 
the  record,  had  begun  to  make  possible  the  birth 
in  these  artisans’  souls  of  actual  crystals  of  typicality 
of  record — record  of  sight,  record  of  action — the 
world’s  art  treasures. 

A great  work  of  art  may  vanish,  but  its  register 
in  man’s  heart  remains,  and  forever  we  know  some- 
what by  its  recorded  effect  what  must  have  been 
its  height  and  its  gem-qualities.  But  let  it  instead 
be  lowered,  step  by  step,  and  he  who  then  comes 
to  it  to  worship,  finds  it,  oh!  so  sunk!  He  says, 
“And  did  they  worship  such  a thing!” 

The  whole  of  today’s  European  shambles,  though 
they  destroy  innumerable  treasures  of  art,  represent 
no  such  deep-reaching  stab  at  art’s  high  office  as 
that  which  is  being  achieved  by  an  institution  which 


the  art  museums  themselves,  amazing  to  tell,  sustain 
on  their  own  premises. 

How  the  average  art  patrons,  who  hold  the  stock 
in  our  museums,  would  laugh  to  be  told  that  each 
museum  supported,  in  the  shape  of  the  restoration 
of  its  pictures  and  sculpture,  a calamity  that  the 
next  century  will  deplore  long  after  this  vast  war 
shall  have  left  them  only  its  moral  splendor  as  a 
legacy. 

The  reason  that  restorers  suppose  that  they  are 
saving  these  works  of  art  is  solely  that  they  do  not 
see  or  understand  them. 

For  a hero  to  die  is  no  misfortune  to  the  world, 
but  for  the  w’orld  to  see  his  soul  die,  if  such  a thing 
were  possible,  to  see  him  show  up  rotten,  and  no 
hero!  It  is  the  same  agony  to  see  our  worshipped 
pictures  commonized  and  sickening  before  our  eyes. 

The  beginning  of  a master’s  picture  or  poem  is 
absolutely  a conception,  an  impregnation,  as  truly 
a thing  beyond  our  ken  as  is  the  mystery  of  the 
beginnings  of  life  throughout  nature. 

Every  great  work  of  art  has  its  birth  essentially 
in  one  and  the  same  manner.  The  artist,  as  he 
sees  it  taking  clearer  and  clearer  shape  on  his  can- 
vas or  in  his  clay,  begins  to  work  by  the  light  of 
the  splendor  of  the  being  to  which  he  feels  he  is 
giving  birth.  More  and  more  as  this  splendor 
grows,  and  he  feels  the  thrill  of  having  been  chosen 
by  the  Power  that  made  him,  to  bring  the  world 
this  treasure,  he  grows  exalted  beyond  himself.  In 
this  state  he  becomes  empowered  to  complete  this 
birth  unerringly,  to  put  in  place  all  its  details  with 
a purity  of  harmony  and  balance  that  utterly  trans- 
cend all  powers  that  even  he  possessed  before  this 
exaltation  reached  him  its  hand.  In  fact  this  Power 
that  made  him  takes  into  Its  own  hand  the  brush 
or  pen  or  pencil,  and  Itself,  places  there  these  final 
crucial  details. 

This  supernal  rank  is  the  attribute  of  every  great 
work  of  art.  Now  conceive  of  its  commissioned 
author  being  told  on  its  birth,  that  one  by  one  its 
God-tuned  notes  would  disappear  and  be  replaced 
by  notes  that  were  merely  the  best  that  could  be 
achieved  by  “restorers.” 
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Tested  by  the  heavenly  harmony  of  this  master- 
piece that  every  touch  is  a blight,  dropping  the 
celestial  thing  toward  the  banal.  All  this  comes  of 
a misapprehension  possible  only  to  the  blind. 

It  is  tbe  gist  of  great  harmonies  of  every  sort 
that  they  have  comparatively  little  to  fear  from 
insentient,  purely  material  damage.  Dogs,  earth- 
quakes, babies  may  tear  apart,  and  partially  destroy 
a work  of  art,  and  do  its  rank  no  true  harm.  The 
heavenly  harmonies  of  a sunset  lose  nothing  essential 
by  reaching  us  through  the  reflecting  power  of  a 
wet  roof  or  pavement.  The  divine  correlation  re- 
mains; and  no  amount  of  rain-stain,  paint-cracking 
or  what-not  reduces  fatally  the  rank  of  a picture’s 
harmony:  and  were  masterpieces  seen  only  by  tbe 
entirely  receptive,  there  had  never  existed  the  pres- 
ent form  of  picture  restoration.  But  as  the  case 
stands,  with  the  multitude  far  more  cognizant  of 
a crack  or  a stain  than  of  the  ensemble,  their 
preference  to  have  these  cracks  and  stains  cured 
has  established  the  trade  of  the  restorer,  and  the 
treasures  of  the  Renaissance  are  quietly  on  their 
way  to  their  graves.  Alas,  only  painters  can  under- 
stand that  this  is  adamantine  truth. 

While  the  world  goes  on  conceiving  that  its 
museums  enshrine  Titians,  and  the  other  famous 
masters,  many  of  all  these  art  treasures  have  quietly 
and  insidiously  bled  to  death,  and  what  go  on  bear- 
ing their  names  are  dreary,  common  sights,  only 
the  dead  ground-plans  of  the  miracles  they  were — 
worthless  daubs,  sickening  us  with  the  mystified 
wonder  whether  such  commonplace  canvases  were 
actually  worshipped. 

This  reexecution  has  gone  on  and  on  throughout 
the  world’s  museums  under  the  name  of  "Care  of 
the  works  of  art."  The  average  picture  owner  of 
today,  be  he  a private  owner,  or  a museum,  counts 
on  putting  his  pictures  at  proper  intervals  into  the 
necessarily  fatal  hands  of  a restorer,  as  w’omen  clean 
house,  or  men  send  their  shoes  to  be  half-soled. 

No  great  painter  would  ever  think  of  altering, 
by  so  much  as  a pin-point,  another  man’s  picture 
that  he  worships. 

Even  where  this  restorer  is  so  susceptible,  like 
many  other  people,  that  he  feels  much  of  the  pic- 
ture’s superiority,  not  he  nor  anyone  else  but  the 
painter  or  another  equal  one,  at  all  knows  which  of 
all  the  tones  and  lines  and  gradations  is  making  the 
effect  he  feels.  In  fact  they  with  their  every  particle 
are  doing  this.  The  painter  himself  would  not 
afterward  dare  what  those  men  attempt  on  his 
work.  “Fools  rush  in,  etc.”  Thus  do  they  quietly 
escort  many  a gem  to  its  grave.  (Now,  it  is  worst 


with  the  Venetian  work,  but  no  picture  is  safe.) 

The  restorer’s  whole  legitimate  business  with  a 
picture  is  with  its  back,  and  with  the  protection  of 
its  front  from  atmospheric  damage,  and  the  same 
principle  applies  to  his  relation  to  sculpture  and 
architecture.  One  touch  that  attempts  the  minutest 
restoration  or  modification  of  their  appearance  is 
necessarily  a thousand  times  worse  than  insentient 
time  and  the  elements  can  possibly  inflict.  Destroy 
half  or  two-thirds  of  a picture  by  fire  or  shots,  it 
does  not  necessarily  diminish  that  picture’s  rank 
one  particle;  but  to  substitute  anywhere  upon  it 
one  note  the  least  particle  less  in  tune  than  its 
master  gave,  either  in  the  sense  of  one  note,  or  of 
a chord  struck  all  at  once  (as  in  that  sense  every 
note  on  a picture  is)  lowers  and  cheapens  the  whole 
picture,  since  every  note  of  it  is  so  much  less  in 
tune  with  the  restoration-cheapened  note.  In  each 
case  one  pin-point  by  any  man  who  could  not  have 
painted  any  part  up  to  the  master’s  degree  of  tune, 
stabs  all  the  parts  of  the  picture.  Conceive  what 
hundreds  of  restorer’s  touches  have  done  to  a great 
number  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  world. 

It  has  really  come  to  this  that  restorers  believe 
that  they  can  correct  our  work.  So  they  some- 
times could,  some  ill-executed  detail,  if  this  detail’s 
importance  lay  first  of  all  in  its  finish ; but  they 
would  be  painters  and  not  restorers  if  they  could 
execute  this  detail  in  a case  where  even  the  painter 
had  to  sacrifice  it  to  the  needs  of  the  ensemble.  The 
most  precious  works  of  art  in  all  branches  are  often 
those  that  soared  too  high  for  the  complete  control 
of  their  author.  He  was  inspired  to  give  their  main 
harmonies  such  a fullness  of  their  peculiar  heaven- 
sent wealth  that  he  had  not  the  power  to  complete 
adequately  their  details.  To  evolve  them  into  sub- 
divisions as  crystal-true  as  all  subdivisions  in  music, 
sixteenth  or  thirtv-second  notes,  need  to  be,  might 
in  those  cases  have  demanded  a still  greater  genius. 

Oh!  From  such  works  God  keep  away  the  re- 
storer 1 He  would  have  been  more  than  a restorer 
could  he  have  flown  to  those  dizzy  heights.  And 
his  heavy  hand  is  as  fatal  to  those  pregnant  reaches 
of  apparently  neglected  canvas  as  a blind  gardener’s 
would  be  to  a weed  in  a flower-bed.  This  thing 
must  stop. 

These  meddlers  make  a most  sinister  stab  at  tbe 
production  of  great  art  by  making  it  obvious  that 
no  exquisite  tuning  of  one’s  picture  will  be  allowed 
to  last! 

A painter  could  tell  you  that  it  is  precisely  the 
ultimate  adjusting  of  the  smallest  correlations  that 
alone  can  elevate  his  picture  from  pretty  fine  to 
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great  and  eternal.  If  he  is  the  man  to  add  this 
ultimate  tuning  it  can  become  great  and  precious. 
Now  only  he  and  other  painters  as  great  as  he  could 
possibly  add  those  summits.  Imagine  one  of  these 
real  painters  trying,  say,  fifty  times  in  half  a year 
to  achieve  this  master-culmination  and  at  last  some 
day  going  forth  sure  that  it  is  all  he  may  hope  for; 
conceive  his  learning  that  a restorer  was  to  be  em- 
ployed at  once  on  it  to  make  certain  changes  that 
he  believed  to  be  needed ! Did  one  never  hear  a 
violinist  drawing  his  bow  across  his  four  strings  at 
once  till  their  oneness  was  the  best  he  could  pos- 
sibly make?  The  case  is  absolutely  parallel  to  that 
of  the  violinist  with  the  purest  ear  on  earth  leaving 
his  violin  tuned.  Now,  no  one  on  earth  with  a less 
true  ear  could  change  that  tuning  and  get  it  back 
to  its  purity. 

Picture  and  statue  restoration  are  enough  to 
drive  all  painters  and  sculptors  out  of  their  trade 
forever. 

Everything  a restorer  can’t  see  the  use  of  he  is 
capable  of  removing. 

The  following  cases  are  some  that  have  occurred. 

In  my  own  case  this  menace,  with  one  exception, 
has  so  far  been  thwarted  either  by  me  or  by  the 
owner  of  my  picture,  who  in  every  case  promptlv 
reported  it  to  me.  All  these  changes  were  proposed, 
and  in  one  case  executed,  while  I am  alive  and 
within  easy  reach ! 

A highly  esteemed  restorer  wanted  to  paint  out  a 
halo-like  aspect  that  he  discovered  about  one  of 
tbe  heads  of  my  “Brother  and  Sister,”  and  on  the 
whole  region  above  the  mother’s  mouth  of  my 
“Mother  and  Child,”  which  he  thought  was  too 
dark — “had  become  so.” 

Before  I had  learned  that  restorers  paint  on  the 
front  of  pictures,  I had  supposed  that  all  attempts 
to  efface  cracks  were  made  by  a general  expansion 
of  the  paint,  or  contraction  of  the  canvas;  it  was 
the  above  exception  that  instructed  me.  When, 
years  after  painting  a certain  portrait,  I newly  saw 
it,  nearly  the  whole  picture  lay  under  a crisscross 
veil  of  paint-cracks;  yet  the  first  thing  that  struck 
me  was  that  it  was  perhaps  my  most  beautiful  white 
figure,  with  my  least  faulty  execution.  When  the 
owner  appealed  to  me,  I assented  to  her  proposition 
that  it  be  sent  to  an  eminent  restorer.  He  actually 
painted  freely  on  the  picture,  lightening  the  nose, 
and  darkening  a part  of  the  background  and  chang- 
ing its  color  from  shades  of  brown  to  a flat  green, 
and  left  the  picture  (as  I was  to  discover  at  my 
first  glance,  years  later)  absolutely  bereft  of  all 
rarity  of  any  kind. 


A prominent  picture  dealer,  or  some  one  in  his 
employ,  told  the  owners  of  one  of  my  portraits  that 
there  was  a place  on  the  neck  that  had  turned  dark, 
and  he  would  lighten  it  for  them. 

These  cases  of  restorers’  accusing  parts  of  my 
work  of  being  too  dark,  peculiarly  illustrate  re- 
storers’ danger.  It  is  true  that  I have  almost  never 
painted  a head  as  free  from  darks  as  I could  wish; 
and  a spectator  who  too  much  sees  details  without 
feeling  their  effect,  will,  as  we  see,  notice  this  fact. 
But  my  sense  of  the  expression  that  I was  pro- 
ducing has  been  of  so  high  and  exceptional  a degree 
that  I have  turned  these  dark  notes  to  a use  and  a 
participation  in  the  picture’s  ensemble  that  made 
their  exact  degree  of  darkness  part  of  the  picture’s 
harmony. 

The  curators  of  our  museums  tell  us  that  many 
of  the  paintings  of  old  masters  which  come  into 
their  hands  show  proof  of  having  been  “restored.” 
These  curators  attempt  to  get  off  these  “restora- 
tions.” In  their  zeal  amazing  things  sometimes 
come  to  light — a basket  of  fruit,  or  some  such 
foreign  thing,  appearing  in,  perhaps,  the  skirt  of  a 
madonna,  showing  that  the  restorer  had  gone 
through  the  picture  to  a previous  one.  How  many 
of  my  contemporary  artists  grew  up,  as  I did,  ac- 
customed to  hear  with  respect  of  the  wonders  of  the 
picture-curators’  restoration-feats ! 

By  reductio  ad  absurdum  one  can  make  any  pic- 
ture owner  see  why  no  so-called  restorer,  nor  any 
one  else,  may  ever  attempt  the  smallest  bit  of  execu- 
tion by  way  of  restoring  a picture  that  he  did  not 
paint.  Ask  him,  “Simply,  which  would  hurt  the 
Neapolitan  Psyche  the  most,  to  remove  her  head 
altogether,  or  to  give  her  a cheap,  amateur-made 
mouth  or  nose,  but  molest  nothing  else?” 

Look  at  one  of  the  great  Greek  fragments  of 
sculpture : how  does  it  happen  that  without  head, 
arms  or  feet,  often  without  legs,  it  still  holds  its 
total  supremacy  over  all  subsequent  attempts  at 
sculpture?  Has  anyone  ever  noticed  that  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  most  worshipped  antique  statues 
are  the  fragmentary  ones?  Is  it  chance  that  the 
most  worshipped  of  them  all  are  the  Winged  Vic- 
tory (headless,  armless  and  footless).  The  Fates 
and  Ilisus  (equally  without  those  parts),  the  so- 
called  Scopas’s  Charioteer  (armless  and  with  but 
half  a face),  Theseus  (also  with  only  half  a face), 
the  Neapolitan  Psyche  and  the  sandal-tying  figures? 
H ow  comes  this?  Simply  because  they  are  the  ones 
among  that  galaxy  of  greatest  masterpieces  that  have 
come  down  to  us  so  greatly  mutilated  as  to  be  ex- 
empt from  the  ambitions  of  the  restorer;  and  their 
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peerless  crystal  sequences  of  correlation  remain  to 
us. 

Would  to  God  that  in  the  picture  case  the  equally 
total  effacement  of  half  a canvas  had  equal  power 
to  stand  off  the  hacks.  But  no!  No! 

The  heavenly  gesture  of  a greatest  decapitated 
madonna  could  beget,  in  the  imagination  of  the 
truly  receptive  a nobler  madonna  face  than  that 
the  master  himself  could  have  produced.  This  is 
the  quintessence  of  what  restorers  do  not  grasp. 
The  harsh  thing  must  be  said  that  were  they  such 
as  could  grasp  this  they  never  would  be  restorers. 

Listen  to  a Beethoven  or  a Schubert  symphony. 
Which  would  you  prefer,  to  hear  one  of  these 
eternal  masterpieces  three-quarters  through,  and 
then  be  called  away,  or  to  hear  one  of  the  hordes 
of  human-concocted  imitations  of  it  clear  through? 
H ere  is  a still  better  comparison.  Which  would  you 
prefer,  if,  as  is  the  case  with  statues,  there  were  only 
one  copy  of  Schubert’s  C Symphony  in  the  world ; 
would  you  rather,  every  time  as  the  years  rolled 
on  and  a new  bit  of  it  got  torn  out,  have  some 
one  write  into  the  score  the  best  substitute  he  could 
invent,  or  leave  the  hearer  to  miss  those  passages? 
Is  the  Unfinished  Symphony  killed  by  our  not  hav- 
ing the  whole?  You  could  scale  off  one  half  of 
any  great  picture  and  not  surely  lower  its  rank, 
but  what  is  it  after  a lesser  man  has  given  it  one 
single  note  of  an  inevitable  lesser  degree  of  harmony 
with  every  one  of  the  hundred  other  notes  of  the 
picture!  Every  one  of  those  hundred  crystal  notes 
has  now  got  from  this  restorer’s  hands  a distinct 
commonizing;  because  one  of  their  clear  harmon- 
izings,  that  which  each  of  them  had  with  this  note 
that  the  restorer  got  hold  ofj  is  destroyed,  so  that 
he  in  reality  goes  all  over  the  picture  wdth  his  fatal 
deterioration  every  time  he  destroys  one  smallest 
crystal  of  it. 

Now,  just  in  proportion  as  a work  of  art  is 
great,  a greatest  Greek  statue  for  instance,  its  rank 
is  just  as  visible  at  one  point  as  another;  and  true 
receptivity  of  its  greatness  consists  in  the  degree 
to  which  the  fragments’  sequences  go  on  in  the  be- 
holder’s mind,  across  the  gaps,  reproducing,  in  a 
really  great  beholder’s  mind,  even  the  missing  head 
of  such  a statue. 

It  is  the  very  mark  of  a masterpiece  that  every 
part  of  it  is  a masterpiece. 

Tune  is  relative,  clear  up  to  God’s  harmony; 
and  this  tune  or  harmony  between  the  parts  of  these 
Greek  morsels  is  simply  beyond  the  tune  of  other 
sculptures,  and  no  subsequent  hand  can  touch  them. 
Its  law  is  as  absolute  as  a parabola’s,  and  the  ac- 


curacy of  its  steps  is  not  measurable  by  any  possible 
mechanics,  but  only  by  the  subliminal  sense  of  the 
author.  Hence  no  one  else  can  possibly  do  any- 
thing to  it  without  destroying  its  balance  (its  har- 
monies). It  is,  in  fact,  only  finished  when  the 
author  himself  has  found  that  at  last  some  slightest 
change  has  “hit,”  and  he  sees  the  thing  soar  beyond 
his  hand’s  power. 

A painter  lies  awake  many  a night  wondering 
whether  the  morrow  will  show  him  that  his  latest 
infinitesimal  lightening  or  darkening  of  some 
smallest  fact  on  a canvas  has  vivified,  or  taken  the 
life  out  of,  his  figure. 

A picture  is  only  art  when  it  has  got  to  that  point 
that  the  smallest  plane  darkened  or  lightened,  or 
warmed  or  cooled,  or  lengthened  or  shortened,  or 
aimed  in  the  last  different  direction  makes  or  mars 
the  whole.  A figure,  for  instance,  has  no  real  ex- 
pression till  you  have  it  so  in  shape  that  the  planes 
of  the  last  joint  of  each  finger  cooperate  with  the 
mouth  in  rendering  life. 

If  your  figure  has  this  life  to  the  masterpiece 
degree,  what  hope  is  there  for  it  after  one  of  these 
manque  painters,  alias  restorers,  has  had  his  go 
at  it? 

Little  do  the  public  understand  that  when  a real 
work  of  art  leaves  the  master’s  hand  he  himself  lets 
it  go  because  he  has  discovered  it  has  gone  beyond 
him.  The  day  comes  when  he  gives  some  tiniest 
addition  that  completes  its  harmonies  to  a degree 
utterly  beyond  his  powers.  He  feels  it  has  been 
finished,  not  by  him,  but  by  the  same  power  that 
made  him,  and  prayerfully  he  lecrves  it.  No  great 
art  was  ever  produced  whose  producer  was  not 
reverently  aware  that  he  did  not  make  it. 

To  be  performed  out  of  tune  one  evening,  or  fifty 
evenings,  does  nothing  to  the  Septette,  safe  existent 
in  the  thousand  copies  that  compose  the  printed 
edition;  but  to  untune,  by  the  hundredth  of  a shade, 
one  of  the  notes  of  the  one  square  yard  of  painting 
of  a master’s  madonna  group  drops  this  entirely 
irreplaceable  world-treasure  to  a lower  grade. 

How  comes  this  fact,  that  painters  and  sculptors 
have  such  a doom  hanging  over  them,  while  writers, 
be  it  of  poems,  prose  or  music,  may  go  to  their 
graves  calm  in  the  knowledge  that  each  crystal 
luminary  to  which  they  have  given  birth  is  destined 
to  remain  in  the  Mmrld  absolutely  unchanged, 
treasured  and  revered,  and  in  no  risk  of  the  slightest 
modification,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  its  existence 
is  not  perilously  committed  to  one  piece  of  clay,  or 
one  wooden  panel  or  bit  of  canvas,  which  moth  or 
rust  may  corrupt,  but  is  safe  in  the  realm  of  the 
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soul,  and  in  the  total  guarantee  furnished  by  printed 
editions  with  their  multiplied  and  wide  sown  copies. 

Are  not  we  unfortunate  painters  and  sculptors 
entitled  to  the  full  thrill  of  serving  and  cheering 
our  race  that  is  vouchsafed  by  fate  to  the  writers 
of  music  and  literature.  They  know  what  their 
sentences  will,  if  they  prove  precious,  be  jealously 
and  inevitably  kept,  just  so,  forever.  Is  the  text 
of  Shakespeare  in  any  danger  of  being  changed  ? 
Is  not  the  original  text  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  every 
other  great  writer,  more  and  more  sought? 

Suppose  poems,  like  pictures,  could  not  be  dupli- 
cated. Picture  to  yourself  the  poet’s  exaltation  in 
writing  a poem  that  he  knows  will  live  as  long  as 
it  tells  human  hearts  what  they  need  to  hear,  clearer 
than  any  other  poem  tells  them.  Conceive  his  agony 
of  mind  if,  after  he  had  worked  months  and  years 
over  a sonnet  in  order  to  feel  that  he  had  stood  by 
it  till  it  was  born,  a crystal,  he  could  know  that 
after  his  death,  whenever  any  word  or  line  in  this 
one  copy  of  this  sonnet  got  effaced  and  forgotten, 
some  professional  restorer  of  poems  thus  damaged 
should  do  the  best  he  could  to  guess  at  the  missing 
words ! How  would  it  be  if  there  were  only  one 
copy  of  the  Seventh  Symphony?  Suppose  the  one 
Beethoven  wrote  with  his  own  hand  were  ail  the 
world  possessed,  just  as  it  possesses  only  one 
“Hermes”  of  Praxiteles,  one  Botticelli  “Birth  of 
Venus.”  How  would  it  be  if  every  time  wear  or 
accident  obliterated  any  note  or  phrase,  some  music 
restorer  wrote  in  a phrase  that  was  as  near  as  he 
remembered?  Conceive  the  same  thing  done  to  the 
one  copy  of  the  “Lotus  Eaters.”  Each  restorer 
supplies  at  best  a phrase  no  nearer  to  the  original’s 
rarity  than  his  own  degree  of  rarity  makes  possible; 
and  if  such  restoring  to  this  one  of  the  classics 
went  on  and  on,  we  should  have  gradually  only 
such  a “Lotus  Eaters”  as  represented  the  level  of 
the  populace. 

Luckily  for  these  written  arts  multiplication 
guarantees  them.  Otherwise  conceive  Keats  learn- 
ing that  actually  while  he  lived,  and  could  be 
written  to  about  it,  his  one  copy  of  “Bright  star, 
would  I were  as  steadfast  as  thou  art”  had  got  so 
blurred,  etc.,  that  it  had  been  necessary  for  a hack 
in  the  office  to  supply  a line  or  two ! Conceive  a 
whole  library  of  these  one-copy-in-the-world  treas- 
ures of  literature,  and  in  the  basement  a nest  of 
curators  who  saw  to  it  that  whenever  a page,  or 
even  a word  or  two  here  and  there,  at  last  got 
torn  out,  the  best  restoration  that  memory  vouch- 
safed got  promptly  written  in ; or,  when  they 
thought  they  could  improve,  they  actually  made  the 


change.  Picture  the  gradual  passage  of  these  gems 
into  the  commonplace  of  which  the  populace  is 
capable ! 

A work  of  art  is  the  highwater  mark  on  each 
field  of  human  possibility,  and  stands  there,  as  it 
were,  to  keep  the  road  open  clear  up  to  that  far, 
high  point,  and  to  shine  down  to  the  striver,  for- 
ever lighting  his  attempt  to  mount  up  to  it.  What 
shall  we  say  of  endorsing  its  being  so  undermined 
that  it  sinks ! 

While  it  is  true  that  line  is  time,  and  color  is 
tune,  here  comes  nevertheless  the  difference  as  to 
further  analogy,  that  a symphony  is  safe  in  the 
score.  It  may  be  played  true  or  false  (would  be 
played),  not  really  played,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
picture  or  a statue,  the  score  and  the  performance 
are  one.  Let  any  one  of  the  notes  on  the  canvas 
be  changed,  and  both  score  and  performance  die 
together.  And  not  only  this  performance,  but  all 
possible  performance. 

The  one  reason  picture  owners  give  is  that  time 
is  destroying  these  pictures.  Pictures  going  to 
pieces  is  surely  lamentable,  but  to  have  them  re- 
touched, save  by  the  painter,  is  out  of  the  question. 

The  damage  to  our  collections  is  already  largely 
done.  If  you  want  to  save  anything  there  is  no 
time  to  be  lost.  In  an  age  when  there  is  nothing 
to  replace  them,  art  treasures  are  being  turned  into 
dross  at  a fearful  rate.  No  touch  whatever  that 
any  subsequent  man  can  put  upon  a masterpiece  is 
anything  but  disease  and  destruction,  while  rust- 
mark,  rat-gnawing,  all  insentient  happenings,  by 
not  devoting  themselves  to  any  one  note,  never  lower 
the  greatness  or  harmony  of  a work  of  art. 

In  short,  museums’  whole  powers  must  simply 
go  to  the  making  pictures  last  as  long  as  possible: 
hermetic  sealing  behind  plate  glass,  favorable  tem- 
perature, etc.  Beyond  this  the  money  now  spent 
so  insanely  should  go  to  the  securing  the  best  copies 
of  these  treasures  that  the  world’s  greatest  painters 
can  produce.  Sculpture  has  a great  advantage  in 
the  power  of  the  plaster  cast  (when  its  seams  are 
not  afterward  pared  off)  to  reproduce,  essentially, 
the  actual  statue ; and  probably  the  future  will 
achieve  a color  photography  that  can  do  equal  jus- 
tice to  precious  paintings ; but  at  present  their  only 
safety  lies  in  utmost  prolongation  of  the  state  in 
which  their  painter  left  them. 

Every  age  is  not  an  art  age.  This  one  is  not. 
It  is  the  age  of  mechanics,  both  in  material  things 
and  in  thought;  and  till  another  age  of  synthesis 
arrives,  trebly  precious  is  the  radiance  from  the 
Greek  and  Renaissance  art  that  remains  to  us. 


DECORATIVE  FLOWER  PAINTING 


MRS.  LAWRENCE  WRIGHT 


ROUTE  DEFLEGNY  J.  BEURDELEY 


JACQUES  BEURDELEY’S  ETCHINGS 

By  the  Editor 


AT  an  exhibition  of  etchings  held  at  the 
Kennedy  Galleries  last  Spring,  I was 
very  much  struck  with  a print,  “La 
Route  de  Flegny.”  I was  struck  by  it  be- 
cause I felt  in  it  a subtle  sense  of  humor 
such  as  we  find  in  many  of  Bracquemond’s 
plates.  I suppose  that  the  humor,  if  humor 
is  the  proper  word  to  use,  was  unconscious. 
It  was  merely  a certain  combination  of  lines 
in  connection  with  a post-chaise.  A few  days 
back  I dropped  in  at  the  Kennedy  Galleries 
and  chanced  to  see  once  more  my  favorite 
of  Beurdeley’s  etchings.  I asked  if  I might 
not  reproduce  some  of  his  work  and  it  is 
through  the  courtesy  of  Kennedy  & Company 
that  I have  been  able  to  reproduce  the 


etchings  which  illustrate  this  little  article. 

Jacques  Pierre  Victor  Buerdeley  was  born 
in  Paris,  1874.  As  a young  man,  after  hav- 
ing studied  under  Cormon  and  CarriG'e,  he 
began  to  etch,  and  produced  plates  of  Old 
Paris,  strong  in  their  effects  of  light  and 
shadow.  A series  of  etchings  of  the  Thames 
and  of  Amsterdam,  Bruges  and  Venice  next 
appeared,  notes  of  travel.  Beurdeley  has 
lately  been  living  in  the  Brie  country,  and 
there  the  bulk  of  his  work  has  been  done. 
Beurdeley’s  latest  works,  the  series  of  St. 
Brice  and  the  Seine,  show  an  ever  increasing 
breadth  of  technique.  He  now  has  technical 
ease  and  a delightful  sense  of  what  is  worth 
while. 


CHAPELLE  DES  ALISCAMPS 


LES  TROIS  PEUPLIERS  DU  VILLAGE 


PANELS  WILLIAM  H.  HOWE 

Cris’wotd  House 


GRISWOLD  HOUSE  AT  LYME 

By  THE  Editor 


From  Boston  I took  the  express  for  Saybrook 
Junction,  as  the  trains  which  stop  at  Lyme  are 
all  slow,  planning  to  take  from  there  a train  back  to 
Lyme  which  would  arrive  at  3.30  in  the  afternoon. 
We  were  going  along  as  express  trains  travel  in 
these  states  of  ours,  possibly  at  fifty  miles  an  hour. 
New  London  had  been  left  miles  behind,  and  Say- 
brook  Junction  could  not  be  many  miles  ahead. 
Slowly  the  train  came  to  a stop  much  as  an  auto- 
mobile stops  when  the  supply  of  gasoline  gives  out. 
There  was  no  shock,  nothing  to  show  there  was 
anything  wrong.  As  I found  out  afterward  the 
locomotive  had  simply  given  out.  I looked  out. 
The  track  was  clear  ahead.  A station  was  close  at 
hand.  I asked  the  name  of  the  place.  “Lyme!” 
I asked  if  I could  get  out.  “You  have  no  right  to, 
but  I’ll  not  use  force  to  keep  you  aboard,”  the 
conductor  answered.  I slid  off.  It  was  one  o’clock. 
A Pierce-Arrow  was  at  the  station.  The  owners 
were  evidently  not  artists,  but  they  had  a hearty 


interest  in  art,  as  was  shown  by  their  taking  me 
up  to  the  village  of  Lyme,  the  spires  of  which  could 
be  seen  in  the  distance.  “I  suppose  your  friends 
will  expect  you  to  go  to  Miss  Griswold’s?”  “I 
suppose  they  will.”  Who  Miss  Griswold  was  I 
did  not  know,  and  that  shows  how  absolutely 
ignorant  I was,  for  Miss  Griswold  is  Lyme,  the 
personification  of  the  art  colony. 

We  came  to  an  old  Colonial  mansion  with  col- 
umns, a mansion  which  I knew  so  well,  for  have 
not  all  of  the  Lyme  artists  painted  the  facade  with 
its  high  columns  and  Grecian  portico?  And  as  I 
descended  from  the  car  the  deity  of  the  home  ap- 
peared, Miss  Florence  Griswold,  looking  her  part. 
“Mr.  Field?”  she  asked.  Now  how  could  anjmne 
suspect  that  the  person  who  arrived  at  one  was  the 
person  who  was  not  due  until  half  past  three;  I did 
not  understand  until  evening  when  a young  man  said  : 
“Why,  I do  not  see  that  you  are  a cross  between 
Falstaff  and  Shakespeare!”  No  more  I am. 
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At  Lyme,  and  especially  at  Miss  Griswold’s,  there 
is  the  atmosphere  one  finds  in  the  haunts  of  painters 
in  Europe.  It  has  all  come  about  through  Miss 
Griswold’s  efforts.  She  was  left  very  much  alone 
with  the  old  home  on  her  hands.  To  some  guests 
who  were  staying  with  her  in  1898  she  spoke  of  her 
ambition  which  was  to  fill  Griswold  House  with 
artists.  Her  guests  spoke  with  Henry  W.  Ranger 
on  their  return  to  New  York.  In  1899  the  Lyme 
art  colony  was  founded  with  Griswold  House  its 
center.  Then  the  artists  proceeded  to  give  to  the 
rooms  the  touches  needed  to  give  the  house  the  flavor 
which  the  center  of  an  art  colony  must  have.  Henry 
R.  Poore  gave  the  humorous  touch  without  which 
the  whole  thing  would  have  been  one-sided,  incom- 


plete. On  the  long  panel  over  the  fire-place  (too 
long,  alas,  for  me  to  reproduce  it  in  The  Arts)  he 
has  painted  a decorative  caricature  of  the  Ljtoc 
colony  interrupted  at  its  labors  by  the  advent  of  a 
fox  hunt  which  crosses  the  landscape.  In  a mad 
rush  to  see  the  sport  the  artists  drop  pallets  and 
brushes — Ranger,  Frank  Vincent  DuMond,  William 
H.  Howe,  Will  Howe  Foote,  Frank  Bicknell  and 
a host  of  other  celebrities.  The  panels  of  the  doors 
have  been  decorated  by  the  various  members  of  the 
colony  and  the  halls  are  hung  with  their  paintings. 
These  twenty  years  have  sanctified  Griswold  House 
as  an  art  center.  It  is  so  unusual,  so  picturesque  that 
I have  reproduced  a photograph  of  the  hall  and 
panels  painted  by  William  H.  Howe. 
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HENRI  HARPIGNIES 

By  THE  Editor 


IN  1916  there  died  in  France  a landscape 
painter  whose  life  had  been  almost  as 
full  as  that  of  Titian.  Henri  Harpignies 
was  born  in  Valenciennes,  July  28,  1819. 
Because  of  the  perfect  balance  of  his 
art,  the  justness  of  his  drawing,  the  sober- 
ness of  his  coloring,  Harpignies  has  never 
been  a popular  landscape  painter.  Those 
who  see  below  the  surface,  who  feel 
the  warmth  of  the  man’s  character  be- 
neath apparent  coldness  are  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the  art  of  Harpignies.  As 


I have  seen  his  work,  more  and  more 
strongly  have  I felt  that  Harpignies  is  one 
of  the  great  landscape  painters  of  France. 
In  insisting  on  the  perfect  balance  of  his  art 
I have  perhaps  given  the  impression  that  it 
is  not  an  art  which  one  can  love.  If  I have 
given  such  an  impression  I have  wronged 
Harpignies.  We  all  know  men  who  seem 
cold  at  first  sight  but  whom  we  come  to 
admire  as  we  see  more  of  then  and  finally 
whom  we  come  to  love.  So  is  it  with  the 
landscape  art  of  Henri  Harpignies. 


LA  MAISON  DE  POUSSIN  Knoedler  & Co.  H.  HARPIGNIES 


THE  TOUCHSTONE 

By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 


ANONYMOUS  PROPAGANDA  DISGUISED 
AS  “ART  CRITICISM” 

AS  a rule  the  anon5'mous  communication  finds 
- an  immediate  home  in  the  scrap-basket.  It 
becomes  refuse  at  once,  but  when  a group  of  anony- 
m.ous  writers  attack  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living 
and  when  their  scurrilous  message  is  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  country,  and  when  it  is  signed 
in  a fake  way  as  though  written  with  authority, 
it  somehow  demands  a proper  putting  in  its  place. 
You  don’t  like  to  come  in  contact  with  a little 
boy  who  has  lied  intentionally,  but  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  make  it  clear  that  he  has  lied  and  to 
slap  his  dirty  little  face.  You  see  the  difficulty 
with  a lie  is  that  it  often  reaches  people  who  do 
not  know  the  truth,  and  to  that  extent  it  is  dan- 
gerous; and  so  when  a group  of  very  great  artists, 
many  of  them  dead  and  powerless  to  reply  to  the 
slander  of  an  anonymous  attack,  are  vilified,  it 
seems  more  or  less  essential  that  the  lovers  of  great 
art  should  rally  swiftly  and  vigorously  to  their 
defence. 

It  is  not  as  though  this  anonymous  “criticism” 
u'ere  really  an  effort  at  critical  analysis  of  painting, 
it  is  merely  the  expression  of  a group  of  degenerate 
minds  who  see  in  all  things  they  do  not  understand 
something  twisted  and  unlicensed ; they  are  shocked 
when  their  ignorant  thoughts  cannot  grasp  any 
new  adventure  in  the  art  world,  and  are  prepared 
at  once  to  class  it  with  lawlessness,  and  usually  to 
see  in  it  some  sex  perversion.  In  this  particular 
instance  they  find  that  art  dealers  are  really  using 
this  perversion  to  create  an  interest  in  what  the 
pamphlet  calls  “fraudulent  art,”  in  order  that  they 
may  bring  to  this  country  what  is  designated  as 
the  “freakish  output  of  a new  cult,”  making  money 
by  the  sale  of  pictures  for  which  they  have  created 
taste.  We  read  in  this  pamphlet  written  by  these 
students  of  degeneracy,  that  the  exhibition  which 
we  have  been  visiting  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  with  interest,  appreciation  and  in  some  in- 
stances reverence,  presents  the  work  of  men,  “de- 
fective mentally  or  charlatans — playing  for  sen- 
sation.” 

Perhaps  the  work  at  the  Metropolitan  is  new  to 
these  writers  of  anonymous  pamphlets.  It  seems 
more  than  reasonable  that  tliey  know  nothing  of 


such  men  as  Cezanne,  Renoir,  Degas,  Seurat, 
Pisarro,  Steinlein,  Redon ; in  fact,  it  would  be  easy 
to  imagine  they  know  nothing  whatever  of  art, 
because  they  speak  of  this  collection  of  “French 
Impressionists  and  Post  Impressionists”  as  “modern- 
istic,” whereas  Monet  was  born  in  1840,  Matisse 
in  1869,  Degas  in  1834,  Cezanne  in  1839. 

Suddenly  to  attack  the  work  of  accepted  painters, 
I mean  men  who  have  been  accepted  by  artists  and 
critics  of  their  own  generation  and  since,  men  who 
have  influenced  the  art  of  the  entire  world,  men 
who  have  taught  those  who  are  now  great  artists 
and  old  in  their  understanding  of  the  beauty  and 
value  of  art,  to  attack  them  under  cover,  to  use 
the  terms  wffiich  self-appointed  psychopathic  experts 
applied  to  an  American  show  in  Philadelphia,  as  if 
they  had  been  used  to  attack  the  French  show  at 
the  Metropolitan,  to  crawl  in  their  own  slime  onto 
printed  pages,  and  then  to  hide  their  personalities 
at  the  end  of  the  article,  pretending  to  speak  for 
citizens  and  men  who  love  and  support  art,  is  really 
the  most  searching  exhibition  of  vulgarity  and 
cowardliness  that  I have  ever  seen.  And  the  idea 
of  tying  up  the  Bolshevic  movement  of  Russia  with 
this  curiously  wormlike  action,  is  the  most  humiliat- 
ing attack  on  Russia  that  has  been  made,  and  really 
does  Russia  genuine  injustice.  At  least  Russia’s 
curious  idea  of  freedom  and  liberty  is  issued  frankly. 
There  is  nothing  anonymous  about  Sovietism. 

In  this  violent  display  of  ignorance  called  “a 
protest,”  we  read  the  following  paragraph:  “To 
some  extent  they  the  ‘modernists’  made  capital 
for  themselves  by  claiming  to  be  the  ^esthetic  de- 
scendants of  Ingres,  Richard  Wagner,  Millet  and 
Puvis  de  Chavennes,  because  these,  as  men  of 
creative  genius  and  innovators,  disturbed  the 
academicians  without  themselves  revolting  against 
sound,  rational  principles  in  Art.”  Evidently  the 
protestors  do  not  remember  that  this  group,  espe- 
cially Ingres  and  Richard  Wagner,  created  the 
most  violent  disturbance  in  their  day  among  the 
“living  dead,”  and  that  Wagner  was  hissed  off  the 
stage  as  energetically  as  the  protestors  are  hissing 
the  exhibition  at  the  Museum  today. 

It  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  methods  of 
the  anonymous  writer,  that  the  attack  on  this  ex- 
hibition was  made  a few  days  before  it  closed, 
evidently  the  idea  being,  that  with  the  exhibition 
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being  taken  ofE  almost  immediately,  there  would 
be  no  answer  made  to  the  pamphlet,  counting  on 
the  love  of  news  in  the  press  of  America ; but  evi- 
dently there  is  also  a sense  of  justice  in  the  Ameri- 
can press,  quite  as  strong  as  the  nose  for  news, 
and  the  scandalous  little  sheet  that  was  sent  out 
so  widespread  and  so  late,  to  create  a sentiment 
against  French  art,  came  as  a cropper  with  the 
American  press.  We  find  editorials  standing  for 
the  exhibition  in  the  Tunes,  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
and  in  various  other  papers  of  significance  in  New 
York.  As  yet  I have  seen  but  one  notice  in  favor 
of  the  pamphlet,  and  that  is,  as  we  would  expect 
it  to  be,  by  Joseph  Pennell,  who  is  always  strong 
for  any  wholesale  condemnation  of  art,  who  seems 
to  feel  the  more  art  is  attacked  in  America,  the 
higher  becomes  the  pedestal  of  distorted  facts  on 
which  he  wishes  to  stand  alone.  Mr.  Pennell  is 
quoted  as  considering  this  exhibition  dangerous, 
though  he  safeguards  himself  by  regarding  some  of 
the  judgments  as  “amateurish”;  but  then  Mr. 
Pennell  regards  all  art  criticism  except  his  own  as 
amateurish.  I can  see  that  he  is  a little  bewildered 
by  wanting  to  criticise  the  exhibition,  and  feeling 
that  he  must  criticise  the  critics.  But  he  at  least 
knows  the  difference  between  the  “modernistic 
movement”  and  Post-impressionism,  and  that  is  more 
than  any  one  can  say  of  the  writers  of  the  pamphlet. 

The  Literary  Digest  seems  to  feel  that  the  news- 
papers “take  this  criticism  of  the  exhibition  lightly.” 
I do  not  think  so.  I think  they  take  the  writers 
of  the  criticism  lightly,  but  they  stop  to  say  some 
very  biting  things  of  the  men  who  attack  the  dead, 
so  stupidly  and  vulgarly.  Not  that  a man’s  life 
or  death  is  a point  of  criticism  in  art,  but  most 
art  critics  like  to  stand  up  to  make  their  criticism, 
they  want  to  give  a man  a chance  to  have  his  say 
about  a thing  so  fundamentally  significant  as  his 
art.  The  post  mortem  attack  is  a little  too  ghoulish 
for  the  mental  sinew  of  the  finer  men  who  write 
of  art  nowadays. 

It  is  curiously  interesting  that  the  anonymous 
weakling  can  never  see  anything  honest  in  a revolt 
— a revolt  to  him  is  always  a “lying  pretence”  of 
descent  from  academic  traditions.  “How  can  a man 
think  in  a new  fresh  spirited  way — how  can  he 
find  undiscovered  beauties  in  the  world — how  can 
he  seek  to  present  through  art  the  magic  that  his 
imagination  has  evoked  ? These  revolutionists 
must  be  thrust  aside.  'I'heir  work  must  be  called 
degenerate  propaganda.”  To  see  things  in  a “new” 
way  is  to  mutilate  the  curiously  little  irean  stand- 


ards of  life  and  art  possessed  by  such  men  as  the 
writers  of  the  pamphlet. 

I feel  that  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
should  be  congratulated  upon  having  presented  an 
exhibition  of  French  art  so  antagonistic  to  the 
anonymous  “critics,”  an  exhibition  that  has  brought 
to  this  country  some  of  the  finest  expression  of  the 
great  painters  of  a generation  ago.  Men  who  have 
so  largely  influenced  the  best  of  American  art 
should  be  seen  and  studied  by  the  young  men  who 
seek  art  inspiration  today.  One  hesitates  to  use 
the  word  propaganda,  so  much  that  was  horrible 
was  accomplished  by  it  during  the  war,  and  yet 
this  wholesale  attack  on  French  art  makes  one 
wonder  if  something  of  that  old  subterranean  spirit 
is  not  again  moving  secretly  about  trying  to  in- 
fluence the  press  and  the  public.  The  sneak  will 
be  born  again  and  again  in  the  world,  and  will 
continue  to  do  the  work  of  cowards,  but  surely, 
among  other  much  more  significant  things,  the  war 
should  have  taught  us  the  proper  attitude  toward 
anonymous  propaganda. 

THE  BEAUTY  OF  “SWORDS,”  BROCK 
PEMBERTON’S  NEW  PRODUCTION 

WE  are  giving  so  much  to  our  theatres  these 
days  in  the  way  of  scenes,  lighting,  costumes, 
that  the  dramatist  has  become  merely  one  detail  of 
stage  production;  the  setting  must  be  unique,  imagin- 
ative ; the  costumes  a fashion  prophecy  or  the  classic 
perfection  of  grace  and  beauty;  the  lighting  a mir- 
acle, daylight,  twilight,  moonlight,  “the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land” ; a star  is  necessary  to 
shine  on  all  this  beauty,  and  only  incidentally  there 
is  a book  of  the  play.  Often  a playwright  is  little 
more  than  a scenario  writer ; he  may  start  his  play 
in  a frenzy  of  enthusiastic  writing,  but  the  stage 
director  soon  puts  him  in  his  place.  How  often  we 
hear  the  question,  “Would  it  make  a good  movie?” 
H ow  seldom, — “Is  it  true  to  life?” 

Brock  Pemberton’s  production  of  “Swords” 
comes  to  my  mind  as  I write  this,  a play  of  so  much 
beauty  in  word  and  expression,  gesture,  setting  and 
costume  that  I find  it  impossible  to  generalize  smugly 
about  it.  I have  read  most  of  the  criticisms  of  this 
play  and  I doubt  if  Mr.  Sidney  Howard  would  at 
a casual  reading  get  any  idea  that  the  critics  were 
talking  about  his  play.  Is  it  not  the  province  of  the 
critic  to  present  a sensitized  mind  to  the  dramatist’s 
art,  to  study  the  record  made  on  his  mind,  to  judge 
from  it  whether  or  no  the  play  is  fine,  true,  sincere, 
poetical,  witty;  he  might  at  a hazard  say  a word 
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about  construction  and  the  development  of  character 
and  the  appropriateness  of  the  scenery  to  the  scene, 
the  beauty  of  diction,  gesture,  poise,  the  extent  to 
which  an  actor  realizes  the  purpose  of  the  dramatist? 

There  was  poetry  in  Mr.  Howard’s  lines,  not 
always,  but  often  enough  to  give  one  a thrill  of 
delight  and  astonishment.  How  wonderful,  even 
at  intervals,  to  listen  with  genuine  appreciation  to 
the  singing  phrases  of  a poet,  phrases  uttered  with 
understanding  and  intelligent  diction.  Of  course 
the  play  labors  under  the  disadvantage  of  in  no  way 
suggesting  the  familiar  haunts  of  the  “Great  White 
Way.”  It  is  different, — an  offense  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Pemberton  takes  us  back  to  Italy,  in  the  12th 
century,  with  the  court  jester  as  the  sinister  weaver 
of  destinies.  In  interesting  contrast  is  the  mauraud- 
ing  German  baron  who  might  have  helped  Germany 
lose  the  late  war,  so  unchanged  is  the  type.  There 
is  the  woman  Fiamma  about  whom  the  play  rushes 
in  dramatic  torrents,  seething  in  swift,  muddy  eddies, 
dashing  up  about  her  in  glittering  waves,  deluging 
her,  leaving  her  staggering  and  breathless,  but  un- 
shaken spiritually. 

Fiamma  might  have  drifted  down  the  old  curving 
stairway  straight  out  of  a Maurice  Hewlitt  story.  She 
makes  us  remember  Simonetta  with  “those  soft  eyes 
of  a dove.”  She  is  fair  and  fragile,  with  an  aureole 
of  burning  red  hair  about  her  pale  face  and  glowing 
soft  eyes.  Fiamma  brought  healing  to  the  sick  chil- 
dren in  her  slender  fair  hands  and  the  madness  of 
despair  and  love  to  all  men.  How  exquisitely  Clare 
Eames  realizes  that  curious  sensuous.  Mediaeval  ma- 
donna type  of  woman  whose  burning  passion  seeped 
through  her  religion,  gleaming  the  more  brightly  for 
its  sacrifice  and  prayer.  Fiamma  is  the  greater 
menace  to  men  as  the  fight  from  her  altar  falls  across 
her  delicate  alluring  body.  With  the  face  of  a saint 
and  the  body  of  Aphrodite  Fiamma  moved  seduc- 
tively, timorously  to  and  from  that  fateful  bedroom, 
opening  with  a great  carved  door,  through  which  all 
men  yearned  to  pass. 

Fiamma  is  hostage  to  the  German  baron,  who  has 
taken  in  battle  her  husband’s  castle,  thrust  him  out, 
and  sent  her  child  to  Rome.  But  the  Baron  is 
usually  drunk,  and  though  enamoured  of  Fiamma,  is 
controlled  by  her  great  dignity  and  horror  of  his 
love.  The  clever  jester,  who  also  loves  her,  is  not 
drunk  and  has  no  scruples.  He  brings  back  from 
Rome  her  little  son  that  he  may  better  torture  her, 
but  Fiamma’ s passion  is  all  for  her  husband  and 
child,  and  so  great  is  it  that  it  gives  her  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent  to  save  herself.  Finally,  she  murders 


the  jester.  This  deed  is  as  inevitable  as  though  it 
were  the  turning  wheel  in  a Greek  tragedy. 

I think  Mr.  Howard  meant  us  to  see  in  Fiamma 
the  idea  of  the  Italian  madonna,  mother  and  saint, 
who  would  have  been  canonized  in  her  own  12th 
century.  The  gentle  woman  of  great  deeds,  the  lover 
of  the  whole  world,  whose  warm  flowing  beauty  left 
men  distraught, — all  of  this  Clare  Eames  tells  me 
with  warmth  and  beauty  and  sureness.  The  open- 
ing night  a touch  of  hysteria  crept  into  her  voice  and 
manner  in  the  great  scene  where  she  calls  for  help 
from  the  window  out  to  the  whole  world.  For  this 
reason  the  scene  was  unconvincing.  Her  scene  with 
the  jester  where  he  strives  to  awaken  in  her  an 
answer  to  his  own  furious  passion  is  one  of  the  most 
subtle,  delicately  accomplished  bit  of  emotional  acting 
I have  ever  seen.  In  it  Clare  Eames  is  at  once  quiet 
and  terrible,  with  a deathless  grace  and  beauty. 

Ruben  was  in  this  scene,  and  throughout  the  play, 
inevitable  in  his  mastery  of  the  character  of  the  Ital- 
ian jester,  a curiously  menacing,  light,  deep,  terrible 
personality  without  a single  note  of  real  feeling  or 
spiritual  fineness,  bending  every  being  and  circum- 
stance to  the  accomplishment  of  his  destructive  love. 
There  is  throughout  the  play  that  sure,  onward 
march  toward  final  tragedy  that  makes  “Swords”  to 
me  one  of  the  great  plays  of  the  season.  A terror  is 
in  it  at  one  moment,  at  another,  the  seductive  per- 
fume of  a rose  garden,  blooming  in  the  moonlight. 

In  “Swords”  the  art  of  Robert  Edmund  Jones  is 
seen  at  its  best  because  it  is  appropriate  as  well  as 
beautiful.  The  circular  wall  of  a great  tower  is 
taken  for  this  night  of  horror,  two  wide  stone  stair- 
ways curve  down  from  the  sides  of  the  stage,  and 
meet  at  the  back.  At  the  top  of  one  stairway  is  the 
door,  wide  and  high-arched  that  leads  to  Fiamma’ s 
room ; at  the  head  of  the  other  is  a great  curved 
window  through  which  glows  the  deep  blue  night. 
And  much  wonder  and  horror  come  through  this 
window,  the  sense  of  the  deep  river,  below,  with  its 
swift  current,  the  far  away  relief  army,  the  husband 
lover  who  cannot  gain  entrance  to  his  own  castle  and 
all  the  conflict  of  Italy  struggling  to  save  her  people 
from  Germany.  Battle  is  heard  outside  and  the 
sense  of  murder  comes  to  us  through  the  sapphire 
space  at  the  window. 

At  the  side  of  Fiamma’s  staircase  is  the  royal 
arras,  hung  with  rich  purple  and  mauve  stuffs,  in 
front  of  which  is  a carved  dais  and  a rich  table 
with  orange  candles.  The  hand  rail  is  slender,  of 
burnished  hand-wrought  copper,  and  half  way  down 
the  staircase  is  Fiamma’s  shrine,  with  glowing  orange 
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lights  before  the  blue  and  white  virgin,  only  less 
lovely,  less  holy  than  Fiamma  herself. 

A magnificent  gesture  is  Clare  Eames’  when  she 
passes  through  the  door  of  her  room,  after  the  murder 
of  the  jester,  trailing  her  long  silver-blue  gown  over 
his  body.  She  seems  to  grow  taller  as  she  moves 


down  the  stairway  with  one  arm  pointed  straight  to 
the  ceiling.  The  baron  crouches  back  before  her, 
and  the  frightened  peasants  kneeling  on  the  castle 
floor  wait  in  vain  for  her  blessing;  swiftly  and  omin- 
ously she  moves  out  of  the  castle  door,  to  find  her 
husband  and  love — or  death. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  ARTS 

By  THE  Editor 


FIDDLESTICKS!”  I said  and  I meant  it.  I 
meant  much  more.  The  man  had  been  pes- 
tering me  for  an  hour  about  how  I should  run  The 
Arts.  Born  rich,  he  had  never  added  to  his  fortune 
by  anything  he  had  undertaken.  “Let  me  tell  you 
once  for  all,”  I added,  “that  The  Arts  is  not  being 
run  on  commercial  lines.  Whatever  profit  there 
may  ever  be  will  be  considered  merely  as  a by- 
product. You  would  have  me  stick  to  art  and  not 
dabble  in  the  thousand  and  one  things  which  you 
say  have  nothing  to  do  with  art.  I tell  you  they 
have  everything  to  do  with  art  for  art  is  life  and 
there  will  never  be  a sound  wholesome  art  that  is  not 
backed  by  a sound  wholesome  body  politic.  Harding, 
Lloyd  George,  Mayor  Hylan  are  influencing  art 
just  as  truly  as  Bruce  Crane  and  Childe  Hassam. 
Hearst  is  a menace  to  our  literature,  our  art,  just 
as  he  is  a menace  to  the  state.  The  Arts  must  work 
for  the  conditions  which  will  be  favorable  to  the 
production  of  art,  and  if,  in  striving  to  bring  about 
favorable  conditions,  we  touch  on  a thousand  and 
one  things  which  to  you  seem  foreign  to  the  subject 
your  course  is  simple.  Give  up  reading  The  Arts.” 

My  critic  ran  both  hands  through  his  long,  raven 
locks  (he  usually  brushes  them  back  with  one  hand) 
and  made  out  a check  for  three  dollars. 

At  Keppel’s  there  is  on  exhibition  a group  of 
etchings  by  Pennell,  many  of  them  views  of 
New  York,  but  to  the  man  who  knows  the  city  it 
is  Topsy-Turvy  Land.  When  an  etcher  engraves 
his  plate  whatever  marks  he  makes  on  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  plate  when  they  are  printed  come  out 
on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper.  When 
the  etcher  is  etching  a tree  it  makes  no  great  differ- 
ence if  the  branches  of  the  tree  are  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  trunk,  but  when  the  building  is  the  Grand 
Central  Station  (in  my  days,  centuries  ago  it  seems 


now,  it  was  the  Grand  Central  Depot)  and  the 
building  is  on  the  south  side  of  42nd  Street,  it  is  a 
shock  to  the  literal  person.  To  which  Mr.  Pennell 
will  answer,  “But  neither  Rembrandt  nor  Whistler 
reversed  things  on  the  plate  so  that  they  would  come 
out  right  in  the  print.”  Neither  Rembrandt  nor 
Whistler  etched  New  York  and  it  is  only  when  the 
etching  represents  what  we  call  a landmark  that  it  is 
worth  while  reversing  the  drawing  on  the  plate. 
Mr.  Pennell  is  in  the  habit  of  swallowing  camels 
and  he  has  been  known  to  strain  at  a gnat. 

Muirhead  Bone  has  a group  of  water  color  draw- 
ings which  will  add  to  his  reputation.  Steinlen  is 
also  represented  and  Augustus  John  in  the  little 
show  which  is  a good  little  show  far  more  worth 
seeing  than  many  a larger  one. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Abbott  H. 

Thayer  family  we  are  republishing  an  article 
by  Thayer  originally  published  in  The  International 
Studio.  The  owners  of  The  Studio  most  graciously 
relinquished  all  claims  to  the  copyright  shortly  after 
Thayer’s  death. 

On  account  of  lack  of  space  articles  on  Gaston 
Lachaise  and  Joseph  Stella  and  a defense  of  modern 
art  by  William  Zorach  have  been  crowded  out  of 
this  issue. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Yamanaka  N Co. 

is  reproduced  on  the  cover  page  a print  by 
Sharaku  which  is  one  of  a series  of  portraits  of 
actors.  Sharaku  lived  at  the  end  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  He  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  por- 
trayal of  the  Japanese  stage.  His  prints  were  ap- 
parently not  esteemed  during  his  life-time,  but  today 
he  is  ranked  among  the  greatest  of  all  artists  because 
of  his  masterly  delineation  of  character.  In  spirit 
Sharaku  is  close  to  Daumier. 
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AN  ACTOR  SHARAKU 

Yamanaka  & Co. 


Last  spring  at  the  Powell  Galleries,  there  was  a 
little  show  of  portraits  in  crayon.  Among 
them  was  a portrait  of  the  well  known  violin  teacher, 
Edgar  S.  Stowell,  which  I felt  had  considerable  char- 
acter, and  which  is  reproduced  in  this  number  of 
The  Arts.  The  portraits  were  all  the  work  of 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Ogden  Campbell. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Miniature  Paint- 
ers will  hold  their  twentieth  annual  joint  exhibition 
in  the  galleries  of  the  Academy,  Philadelphia,  from 
November  6 to  December  11.  The  exhibition  will 
consist  exclusively  of  Miniature  Paintings  which 
have  not  previously  been  exhibited  in  Philadelphia. 
The  last  day  for  receiving  exhibits  is  October  12. 
The  jury  of  selection  is  composed  of  Mary  W. 
Bonsall,  Colin  Campbell  Cooper,  Sara  Hazzard, 


Elizabeth  F.  Washington  and  Huger  Elliott.  Dur- 
ing the  exhibition  there  will  be  on  view  a collection 
of  Miniatures  by  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
London.  At  the  close  of  the  exhibition  both  groups 
of  paintings  will  be  sent  on  tour  to  other  cities. 
This  scheme  may  possibly  develop  into  an  Inter- 
national Society  of  Miniature  Painters,  composed 
of  the  various  established  societies  which  may  unite 
in  sending  work  to  the  Museum  Galleries  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  world. 

The  Pennsylvania  Academy  and  the  Philadelphia 
Water  Color  Club  will  also  have  an  exhibition  at 
at  the  Academy  at  the  same  time.  A prize  of  two 
hundred  dollars  will  be  offered  this  year  for  “the 
strongest  water  color  or  group  of  water  colors  in 
the  Exhibition.”  The  Beck  Prize  of  one  hundred 
dollars  will  be  awarded  to  the  best  work  in  the  ex- 
hibition that  has  been  reproduced  in  color  for  the 
purpose  of  publication.  The  jury  of  selection  and 
award  is  as  follows : Ethel  Betts  Bains,  George 
Harding,  Alfred  Hayward,  Earl  Horter,  Elizabeth 
Howell  Ingham  and  Thornton  Oakley. 

During  the  month  of  November  the  Art 
Center,  Incorporated,  will  hold  its  first  ex- 
hibition at  the  new  galleries  on  East  56th  Street. 
The  organization  is  co-operative,  made  up  of  seven 
well  known  societies,  the  Art  Alliance  of  America, 
the  Art  Directors’  Club,  the  American  Institute  of 
Graphic  Arts,  the  New  York  Society  of  Craftsmen, 
the  Pictorial  Photographers  of  America,  the  Society 
of  Illustrators  and  The  Stowaways.  The  exhibition 
will  “illustrate  America’s  progress  in  the  practical 
arts,”  textile  designs,  advertisements,  illustrations, 
handicraft  and  house  furnishings,  articles  of  personal 
adornment,  pictorial  photography  and  all  forms  of 
graphic  arts.  All  exhibits  are  due  at  the  Art  Center 
on  October  15  and  16.  A reception  will  be  held  on 
the  first  day  of  the  exhibition,  and  there  will  be 
conferences,  lectures,  demonstrations,  etc.,  relating 
to  the  particular  interests  of  the  co-operating  societies 
during  the  first  week  of  the  show. 

During  my  vacation  I wrote  a review  of 
Roger  Fry’s  “Vision  and  Design”  for  the 
ISlew  York  Herald.  I am  reprinting  a variation  of 
the  theme  in  this  month’s  issue.  “Vision  and  De- 
sign” has  been  reviewed  in  The  Arts  by  Alan 
Burroughs,  but  the  book  is  so  rich  that  a dozen 
appreciations  of  it  could  be  written,  each  of  them 
taking  up  but  one  of  the  many  points  of  view  of 
the  versatile  Roger  Fry. 


EDGAR  S.  STOWELL  HELEN  OGDEN  CAMPBELL 


FIFTH  AVENUE  CRITICS  JOHN  SLOAN 

Grace  Horne’s  Gallery 


' I 'HE  Neoma  Nagel  Gallery  in  Chicago  has  an 
J-  interesting  series  of  exhibitions  planned  for  the 
winter,  including  work  by  Alfeo  Faggi,  lithographs 
by  Arthur  B.  Davies,  Roerich’s  designs  for  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s  opera  Snegoroutchka,  sporting  subjects 
by  Bellows,  batiks  by  Ethel  Wallace,  bronzes  by 
Hunt  Diederich,  work  by  Chicago  artists,  by  Joseph 
Stella,  by  Krasnow,  Olaf  Olesen,  Drian  and  Erte. 

Last  Summer  in  all  countries  I found  that 
> Europe  was  enthusiastic  over  the  personality 
of  Hoover  and  over  the  work  done  by  the  American 
Friends  (Quakers).  Wherever  I explained  that  I 
was  a Quaker  it  opened  the  doors  of  hospitality  as 
nothing  else  could.  Had  Hoover  been  elected  presi- 
dent it  would  have  renewed  throughout  Europe  a 
faith  in  America’s  idealism  which  is  now  so  badly 
shaken.  If  we  would  restore  Europe’s  faith,  nothing 
is  so  important  as  to  give  most  generously  to  support 
the  work  which  the  Friends  began.  Nowhere  have 
I ever  heard  the  slightest  criticism  of  the  admirable 
way  in  which  the  Friends  have  carried  on  their  work. 
On  their  behalf  I urge  that  my  readers,  lovers  of 
art  and  therefore  lovers  of  humanity  (for  art  is  but 
the  expression  of  the  ideals  of  humanity)  subscribe 
to  their  fund  for  the  relief  of  starving  children  in 


Europe.  Checks  should  be  drawn  to  the  order  of 
the  New  York  Friends’  Service  Committee.  They 
may  be  sent  to  me  and  I shall  forward  them  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  fund. 

At  the  Kennedy  gallery  there  is  being  shown  a 
- most  interesting  lot  of  old  engravings,  mostly 
views  of  our  American  cities.  We  are  reproducing 
a view  of  Broadway  from  the  Bowling  Green. 

At  YAMANAKA’S  some  weeks  ago  I chanced 
to  see  some  canvases  against  the  wall.  I am 
always  interested  to  see  what  a canvas  may  be  and 
I turned  two  of  them  out.  Good  in  color,  with  a 
certain  poetic  quality  which  seemed  somewhat 
exotic,  I could  not  place  them  at  once.  Mr.  Tanaka 
discovered  me  looking  at  them  and  explained  that 
they  were  the  work  of  Kentaro  Kato.  “I  wonder 
if  Mr.  Kato  would  let  me  reproduce  his  work  in 
The  Arts.’^  “I  am  sure  he  would  be  most  pleased,” 
was  Mr.  T anaka’s  answer. 

The  liberal  policy  which  France  adopted 
under  the  first  republic  when  the  museums 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public  gratuitously  is  ap- 
parently to  be  abandoned.  The  government  through 
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the  minister  of  Fine  Arts  has  introduced  a law 
authorizing  the  collection  of  an  entrance  fee.  One 
French  writer  speaking  of  the  new  law  says:  “Our 
allies  have  taught  us  the  value  of  well-arranged 
charity.  They  will  easily  understand  that,  having 
reduced  us  to  the  position  of  beggars,  we  should 
cease  to  offer  them  gratuitously  the  pleasures  which 
we  must  pay  for  when  we  go  to  their  museums.” 

So  far  as  I know  in  Italy  alone  of  the  European 
countries  the  museums  are  not  open  free.  France 
through  her  liberal  policy,  regarding  art  and  litera- 
ture, gained  friends  who  were  worth  in  her  hour  of 
need  a thousand  times  more  than  what  she  will 
receive  from  the  entrance  fees  to  her  museums.  By 
her  ungenerous  attitude  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
she  has  alienated  the  peoples  of  Russia  and  Italy. 
If  the  sums  wasted  upon  the  support  of  Kolchak 
and  Wrangel  had  been  usetl  at  home,  there  would 
not  be  the  widespread  feeling  that  France  has  lost 
much  of  her  idealism. 


We  have  no  right  to  throw  stones  for  it  is  even 
now  proposed  that  our  tariff  be  raised  so  as  to  shut 
out  in  large  measure  European  products.  That 
would  not  only  effectually  kill  our  export  trade 
( for  it  is  only  with  her  own  products  that  Europe 
can  pay  for  what  she  buys),  but  it  would  arouse 
in  Europe  a hatred  and  distrust  of  us  which  it  would 
take  decades  to  overcome. 

Never  was  idealism  more  needed. 

Joinas  lie  was  not  brought  up  within  the 
sound  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  He  knows 
less  about  boats  than  my  dog  Rasz,  for  Rasz  knows 
that  if  he  stands  at  the  end  of  a small  rowboat 
that  end  will  go  down.  Jonas  Lie’s  boats  are  not 
built  as  they  build  them  at  an}"  known  ship-building 
}arils  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Boats  with  but  one  mast 
should  have  that  mast  in  the  front  of  the  boat  (that 
part  which  in  nautical  language  is  called  the  bow). 
Fishing  schooners  are  over  twenty-four  feet  long, 
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and  the  center  one  in  “Toilers  of  the  Sea”  is  but 
four  times  the  height  of  a man.  The  sloop  in  the 
middle  distance,  “most  wonderful  to  relate,”  ap- 
pears to  have  two  masts,  side  by  side,  in  the  middle 
of  the  ship.  What  a mix-up  there  must  be  when 
the  sails  flap  loose!  His  schooner  could  not  sail, 
for  there  is  no  room  between  the  two  masts  for 
the  boom  of  the  foremast  to  cross  to  the  other  side 
of  the  boat  without  bringing  the  main-mast  down 
to  an  early  grave.  What  sport  it  would  be  to  see 
a squall  strike  a fleet  of  Jonas  Lie’s  boats. 

Jonas  Lie  was  not  brought  up  to  observe  the 
nature  of  winds.  In  the  “Toilers  of  the  Sea”  there 
is  a calm  in  one  part  of  the  painting  and  the  wind 
in  other  portions  of  the  picture  blows  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  compass. 

This  is  the  sort  of  painting  which  those  who  have 
been  attacking  the  Metropolitan  French  show  con- 
sider sane  and  normal. 

ONE  of  the  pictures  which  made  the  most  im- 
pression on  the  visitors  to  the  Swiss  show  at 
the  Brooklyn  Museum  was  a mountain  scene  by 
Wyler  which  we  reproduce  on  another  page. 

An  Architectural  Exhibition  is  to  be  held,  under 
■ the  auspices  of  the  Thumb  Tack  Club  of 
Detroit,  in  the  galleries  of  The  Detroit  Institute  of 
Arts,  October  17th  to  30th,  inclusive. 

Inquiries  regarding  Exhibits  and  Year  Book  may 
be  addressed  to  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Kapp,  710  Washing- 
ton Arcade,  Detroit. 

The  Boston  Globe  had  a strong  editorial  Sep- 
tember 17th  against  the  tax  on  the  sales  of 
paintings.  The  American  Art  News  has  been 
carrying  on  an  admirable  campaign  against  this  tax 
upon  culture.  We  expect  an  art  magazine  to  take 
such  a course,  but  that  the  Globe^  New  England’s 
most  popular  newspaper,  should  treat  the  tax  as 
“Unjustifiable  Murder,”  ought  to  cause  rejoicing 
among  those  who  believe  that  culture  and  education 
should  not  be  taxed. 

IN  writing  of  the  four  art  exhibitions  which  I 
visited  in  returning  to  New  York  after  a stren- 
uous vacation  I shall  first  take  up  the  show  at  the 
Village  Studio  Guild  at  Ogunquit.  It  was  the 
starting  point  of  my  travels,  of  my  travels  in  search 
of  the  picturesque.  Being  an  Ogunquiter  I must 
beware  lest  I overpraise  the  show  In  m3'  home 
village. 


There  is  one  gallery,  a large  one,  well  hung. 
The  show  looks  well  as  a whole,  better  as  a whole 
than  it  does  when  one  examines  It  in  detail.  Let 
me  give  first  a list  of  the  names  of  the  artists  whose 
work  interested  me  the  most : Edward  R.  Kings- 
bury, Rosalie  Clements,  Alice  M.  Newton,  George 
G.  Fox,  H.  Vance  Swope,  Joseph  B.  Davol,  Stefan 
A.  Hirsch,  Caroline  W.  Pitkin,  John  W.  Hawkins, 
Caroline  Stehlin,  Lucy  VI.  Stanton,  A.  Neuman, 
Russell  T.  Hyde,  Frank  R.  Whiteside,  E.  V.  Cock- 
croft, VI.  E.  Bat'ard,  Elizabeth  Sawtelle,  Rudolph 
Dirks  and  Robert  Laurent. 

Better  known  possibly  than  any  of  these  artists 
are  Cullen  Yates  and  Charles  H.  Woodbury. 
Yates  shows  two  coast  scenes  which  lack  construc- 
tion painfully.  Few  of  the  well-known  painters 
are  so  lacking  in  the  feeling  for  soliditv  as  Yates. 
H is  rocks  have  not  the  elemental  qualities  of  rock. 
They  are  like  the  rocks  of  the  scenic  railway  at 
Revere  Beach  idealized  by  a poet.  Woodbury’s 
“The  Beach”  is  so  inferior  to  his  average  work 
that  it  leaves  the  visitor  who  is  not  familiar  with 
his  art  wondering  how  it  is  possible  that  the  artist 
still  has  a following. 

Rudolph  Dirks  is  a colorist.  His  color  is  almost 
good  enough  to  eat.  I wish  his  forms  were  a little 
more  substantial.  They  are  suggestive  but  tet  in- 
sufficient. About  his  art  I have  a vague  feeling 
that  Dirks  has  yet  to  find  himself.  Rosalie  Clements 
and  Alice  M.  Newton  are  each  also  endowed  with 
a fine  color  sense.  Of  the  two  Miss  Clements 
seems  the  more  direct.  Miss  Newton  the  more 
sophisticated.  Joseph  Davol  shows  three  canvases, 
landscapes,  each  with  a beauty  of  Its  own.  But  I 
must  not  tarry  longer  at  Ogunquit,  for  is  it  not 
over  seventy  miles  to  Gloucester  and  part  of  the 
road  is  ver}'  poor. 

Gloucester  has  changed  greatly  in  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  Beachcroft,  where  my 
mother  and  I spent  a part  of  the  summer  in  1889, 
is  still  there.  But  the  artists  have  forsaken  the 
Beachcroft.  Then  Duveneck  was  the  god  at  East 
Gloucester.  I divined  his  character  despite  his 
reticence,  yet  I was  less  worshipful  than  my  mother 
would  have  wished.  Whistler’s  “Gentle  Art”  had 
just  been  published,  and  I took  my  cue  from  that. 
From  the  Beachcroft  to  Eastern  Point  there  was 
hardly  a house  and  the  moors  began  at  our  windows 
and  as  far  as  one  could  see  there  was  nothing  else. 
It  was  a beautiful  spot. 

It  is  still  beautiful,  but  moors  are  not  made 
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lovelier  when  the  hands  of  man  begin  to  interfere 
with  nature.  The  moors  of  Gloucester  have  lost 
much  of  their  charm.  “The  Gallery  on  the  Moors” 
fits  in  well  with  the  landscape.  It  is  the  “Village 
Studio  Guild”  of  Gloucester.  The  lighting  is  ex- 
cellent ; the  single  gallery  well  proportioned  and 
impressive.  The  show  includes  much  interesting 
work,  work  by  Mary  Gray,  Camelia  Whitehurst, 
Hobart  Nichols,  Henry  R.  Kenyon,  Louise  Upton 
Brumback,  Hugh  H.  Breckenridge,  Alice  Worthing- 
ton Ball,  Mary  L.  Weiss,  Eben  F.  Comins,  Felicie 
Waldo  Howell,  William  Meyrowitz,  Theresa 
Bernstein,  Hayley  Lever,  Louise  Herreshoff  Eaton, 
H.  A.  Vincent,  Jonas  Lie,  Barse  Miller,  Morris 
Hall  Pancoast,  Phebe  Ropes,  Robert  F.  Baker, 
Gertrude  B.  Bourne,  Olive  Rush  and  Anna  Vaughn 
Hyatt. 

In  many  ways  the  work  of  Camelia  Whitehouse, 
a figure-study,  “Anne,”  deserves  the  most  praise. 
It  is  too  facile,  too  superficial,  but  her  good  color 
and  composition,  her  ability  to  get  the  character  of 
her  sitter  give  her  work  charm,  beauty.  If  she 
can  add  earnestness  of  purpose  I feel  that  she  may 
become  one  of  our  great  painters.  At  present  her 
interpretation  of  life  is  too  much  that  of  the  aesthete. 
In  the  landscape  work  there  was  so  much  that 
was  good  that  I hesitate  to  single  out  individual 
canvases. 

At  Gloucester  Grace  Ho’-ne  has  an  interesting 
art  gallery  and  tea  room.  There  are  so  few  places 
where  one  can  sip  tea  and  buy  paintings  without 
moving  from  one’s  chair!  Miss  Horne  has  taste, 
and  she  has  breadth.  Among  her  art  treasures  are 
etchings  by  John  Sloan,  wood  block  prints  by  Edna 
Boise  Hopkins,  Anne  Goldthwaite’s  colored  etch- 
ings, paintings  by  Mrs.  Brumback,  Hayley  Lever, 
Frank  Kidder,  Irma  Kohn,  Eben  Comins,  Camelia 
Whitehouse,  Miss  F.  W.  Howell,  and  Hugh  H. 
Breckenridge. 

WHEN  I left  Provincetown  I took  away  two 
catalogues  of  the  exhibition  of  the  Province- 
town  Art  Association.  One  was  beautifully  anno- 
tated and  had  it  not  been  lost  would  have  been  the 
foundation  for  this  little  article  on  the  show.  The 
catalogue  which  I have  doesn’t  contain  so  much  as 
one  single  pencil  mark,  so  I shall  doubtless  leave  out 
several  of  the  most  important  pictures,  for  names 
never  recall  to  me  works  of  art. 

Max  Bohm  is  a man  of  much  individuality.  It  is 
shown  in  his  attitude  toward  his  art.  It  is  a ro- 
mantic art  akin  to  that  of  the  Russian  artist  Repin. 
Akin  also  is  it  to  the  art  of  Arnold  Boecklin,  the 


great  Swiss  romanticist.  It  has  something  of  the 
barbaric  art  which  we  connect  with  the  tribes  of 
savages  which  overran  imperial  Rome.  There  is, 
therefore,  something  stimulating  in  his  art,  some- 
thing which  enhances  our  sense  of  life,  of  force,  of 
energy.  The  subject  of  his  painting  at  the  Province- 
town  show  represents  Eric  the  Red  discovering  the 
land  of  the  Free.  Mr.  Bohm  states  that  Eric, 
“having  a cruel  wit  dubs  it  Vinland  (Wineland).” 
How  did  Eric  know  of  the  Volstead  act? 

Ross  E.  Moffett  is  not  showing  his  best  work 
at  the  exhibition.  At  his  studio  I saw  several  can- 
vases far  better  than  anything  which  I have  seen 
in  the  public  shows.  Last  Spring  I was  quite  dis- 
gusted that  the  Academy  should  have  given  him  a 
prize  for  his  portrait  of  an  old  fisherman.  If  he 
should  get  this  winter  a prize  for  any  of  the  land- 
scapes which  I saw  at  Provincetown,  I shall  begin  to 
feel  that  the  Academy  is  not  such  a bad  institution 
after  all.  Another  painter  who  does  not  show  his 
best  work  is  Ambrose  Webster.  His  figure  study 
at  the  exhibition  is  rather  bald.  It  lacks  life,  color, 
charm  of  arrangement.  He  had  some  landscapes  in 
his  studio  full  of  life,  rich  in  color,  well  composed. 
Elizabeth  Howland  has  much  of  Webster’s  outdoor 
quality,  but  there  is  in  her  work  an  innate  refinement 
which  Webster  at  times  lacks. 

Charles  Hawthorne  has  a portrait  of  Max  Bohm 
which  is  called  “The  Philosopher,”  The  head  is  ex- 
pressive, well  modelled;  but  Hawthorne’s  interest 
was  not  sustained  and  once  the  head  had  the  character 
he  was  seeking  he  let  the  body  and  the  hands  go. 
At  Hawthorne’s  home  I saw  several  examples  of 
Mrs.  Hawthorne’s  work  and  I hope  later  to  be 
able  to  make  her  the  heroine  of  a little  article,  for 
she  has  a rare  feeling  for  decoration. 

William  and  Marguerite  Zorach  have  also  a fine 
sense  of  what  is  decorative.  They  use  stronger  color 
than  Mrs.  Hawthorne  and  they  use  it  in  broad  flat 
tones  which  cannot  be  easy.  Their  use  of  color 
reminds  me  of  the  stained  glass  at  Chartres, — not 
that  the  Zorach’s  have  yet  attained  the  glory  of  color 
which  we  connect  with  the  windows  at  Chartres. 
Gifford  Beal  has  an  upright  canvas  entitled  “Lawn 
Party,”  a joyous  little  subject,  with  jo3ous  color. 
Karl  Knaths  has  a fine,  rich  landscape  rather  con- 
ventional in  its  treatment,  for  almost  all  of  the 
modernists  are  somewhat  conventional,  which  he  calls 
“The  Valley.” 

Other  good  paintings  are  those  by  Edith  Cat!  in 
Phelps,  John  Noble,  Jeanie  G.  Mottet,  George  El- 
mer Brown,  Henry  S.  Eddy,  Tod  Lindenmuth, 
Francois  Verheyden,  Sarah  S.  Munroe,  Richard  E. 
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Miller,  F.  C.  Frieseke  and  Luc)^  L’Engle.  If  I have 
been  unfair,  and  I know  that  I must  have  been,  it  is 
all  due  to  my  having  lost  my  marked  catalogue. 

There  are  two  shops  at  Provincetown  where  they 
sell  paintings.  The  older  is  the  Provincetown  Art 
Shop,  kept  by  J.  C.  Herring  and  there  I saw  good 
work  by  Marion  C.  Hawthorne,  Tod  Lindenmuth, 
Frank  Carson,  M iss  Ellen  Ravenscroft  and  Stella 
C.  Johnson.  The  “Sea  Chest”  is  owned  by  Austin 
Dunham  and  when  I was  in  Provincetown  Ross 
Moffett  was  having  a very  good  one  man  show.  1 
also  saw  there  some  recent  work  by  George  C.  Ault. 
There  was  a night  scene  with  artificial  light  which 
reminded  me  of  a Kuniyoshi  print,  a sunset  and  a 
schooner  under  fidl  sail.  Each  had  a charm  so 
peculiarly  its  own  that  comparisons  would  be  out  of 
place. 


Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Beachcombers?  If 
you  haven’t  I have  one  on  you.  It’s  one  of 
the  most  interesting  clubs  in  the  U.  S.  A.  On  my 
arrival  in  Provincetown,  George  Elmer  Browne 
explained  to  me  that  I had  come  at  just  the  right 
time.  The  Beachcombers  were  to  have  their  annual 
costum.e  ball  that  evening  and  the  next  day  they 
would  have  their  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of 
officers.  The  costume  ball  was  held  at  the  Town 
Hall.  I do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  in  costume 
balls,  but  to  my  untrained  eye  it  looked  like  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  one.  Annual  meetings  are  things 
which  I know  more  about,  and  the  Beachcombers 
have  most  of  the  various  societies  skinned  a mile,  as 
they  say  on  Cranberry  Street.  The  club  home  is  an 
old  sail  loft  built  on  a pier  which  juts  out  into  the 
I'.arbor.  The  interior  has  been  fitted  up  very  like 
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an  old  clipper  ship.  The  members  dine  at  long  tables 
and  at  each  meeting  four  or  five  members  serve  as 
cooks  for  the  evening.  Skipper  George  Elmer 
Browne  took  good  care  that  our  interest  in  the 
proceedings  never  flagged.  At  the  close  came  the 
election.  Max  Bohm  was  elected  Skipper,  Richard 
Miller,  1st  Mate,  Gifford  Beal,  2d  Mate.  If  I did 
not  hail  from  Ogunquit  I might  enjoy  living  in 
Provincetown  so  that  I might  be  a member  of  the 
Beachcombers.  It  is  a joy  to  belong,  but  the  initia- 
tion of  the  new  members  is  anything  but  pleasant. 
Perhaps  Max  Bohm  will  not  treat  them  quite  so 
rough. 

At  Lyme  they  have  a new  Art  Gallery,  opened 
■ a little  over  a month  ago.  The  exterior  har- 
monizes well  with  the  New  England  village.  The 
interior  consists  of  three  galleries,  the  three  arms 
of  the  letter  “T.”  The  three  arms  are  of  equal 
size,  the  size  best  suited  to  exhibit  the  average 
American  painting.  The  building  was  designed  by 
Charles  Platt,  the  architect,  who  knows  as  much, 
I suppose,  about  the  designing  of  such  an  edifice 
as  any  man  in  this  country.  They  tell  me  that  the 
lighting  is  especially  good,  that  no  matter  from  what 
direction  the  light  may  come,  no  matter  how  clear 
the  day  may  be,  all  the  walls  are  equally  well 
lighted.  They  tell  me,  too,  and  I believe  that 
Robert  Vonnoh  is  responsible  for  this  information, 
that  the  lighting  of  the  Grand  Palais  at  Paris  has 
caused  all  sorts  of  trouble  in  this  respect.  The 
artists  at  Lyme  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets 
and  paid  something  like  thirty  thousand  dollars  to 
build  the  gallery,  but  the  results  have  been  beyond 
their  hopes.  We  all  know  how  hard  the  times  are, 
and  yet  they  have  sold  over  ten  thousand  dollars 
in  paintings  at  the  Lyme  Gallery  since  it  opened 
a few  weeks  back.  The  whole  thing  seems  too 
good  to  be  true,  yet  I heard  the  same  story  from 
Phillip  Rosseau,  from  Henry  R.  Poore,  from  Harry 
Hoffman  and  others,  and  they  have  the  reputation 
of  being  honorable  men.  The  receipts  from  entrance 
fees  have  been  in  the  thousands  of  dollars.  How- 
do  you  suppose  it  has  all  come  about?  The  artists 
at  Lyme  have  not  hid  their  light  under  a bushel. 
Their  gallery  is  on  the  main  road  between  New 
York  and  Boston.  I forget  how  many  automobiles 
pass  a day.  Before  you  get  to  Lyme  banners 
stretched  across  the  road  announce  the  fact  that 
Lyme  has  an  art  exhibition.  Lyme  means  “to  be 
on  tlie  map.”  It  is. 

Now  the  artists  must  work  hard,  for  Lyme  must 
stay  on  the  map. 


\ X 7 HEN  I entered  the  gallery  at  Lyme  a rather 
* ^ modest  landscape  happened  to  touch  me  more 
than  any  other  painting  in  the  show,  and  I went 
back  to  it  again  and  again  feeling  that  I had  found 
a work  of  art  which  was,  as  they  are  so  fond  of 
saying  these  days,  one  hundred  per  cent  American ; 
and  yet  it  was  beyond  question  a work  of  art.  I 
felt  that  it  was  by  a man  of  very  great  promise, 
and  it  was  quite  a blow  to  find  that  he  had  died 
several  years  back.  The  artist’s  name  was  Allen 
B.  Talcott.  Some  day  there  will  be  an  article  on 
his  work  in  The  Arts,  and  I therefore  do  not  wish 
to  say  too  much  now.  Another  artist  who  has  died, 
but  whose  work  is  shown  in  the  Lyme  exhibition, 
is  Woodhull  Adams.  His  art  has  not  the  incisive 
quality  which  we  get  in  Mr.  Talcott’s  work.  In 
a certain  sense,  it  has  more  ease,  but  ease  is  a rela- 
tively unimportant  thing,  for  almost  all  of  us  gain 
ease  with  time.  Allen  Talcott’s  work  reminds  me 
of  that  of  one  of  the  greatest  English  masters  of 
the  last  century,  William  L.  Windus.  He  had  the 
same  love  for  detail  and  came  to  have  great  ease 
in  his  work,  but  the  death  of  his  wife,  under  very 
tragic  circumstances,  ruined  his  life,  and  when  I 
knew  him  he  had  not  painted  for  over  twenty  years. 

Erank  Vincent  Du  Mond  shows  a trace  of 
affectation  in  what  would  otherwise  be  a very 
strong,  decorative  landscape.  His  small  sketches 
made  in  Newfoundland  are  more  direct  and  seem 
therefore  more  sincere.  The  Vonnoh’s  are  show- 
ing— Mrs.  Vonnoh  a group  of  her  dainty  little 
bronzes  and  Mr.  Vonnoh  a landscape  entitled  “My 
Old  Manse.”  Very  rich  in  color  is  Edward  E. 
Rook’s  “Santa  Maria  de  los  Angeles,  Churnubusco, 
Mexico.”  In  somewhat  the  same  gamut  are 
two  landscapes  by  Lucien  Abrams.  Other  can- 
vases which  seem  to  me  worthy  of  more  than  a 
mere  mention  were  by  George  H.  Bogert  (a  direct 
piece  of  painting  which  I liked  far  more  than  his 
usual  work),  Platt  Hubbard,  Harry  L.  Hoffman, 
Frank  Bicknell,  Ann  Crane,  Clark  Voorhees, 
Percival  Rosseau,  Walter  Griffin,  Will  Howe  Foote, 
George  B.  Burr,  Bruce  Crane,  Benjamin  Eggleston, 
Alphonse  Jongers  and  William  H.  Singer,  Jr. 

Among  the  sketches  which  struck  me  particularly 
were  those  of  Woodhull  Adams,  Frank  Bicknell, 
F.  V.  Du  Mond,  William  Chadwick,  Will  Howe 
Foote,  Harry  L.  Hoffman,  Ivan  G.  Olinsky,  Per- 
cival Rosseau,  Robert  Vonnoh,  Clark  Voorhees, 
Everett  L.  Warner,  and  Guy  Wiggins. 

A good  show  on  the  whole,  with  enough  of  the 
“modern”  (in  the  work  of  Lucien  Abrams)  to  keep 
it  from  being  too  tame. 


T)EF0RE  I had  been  in  Provincetown,  which 
they  tell  me  is  the  art  center  of  America,  an 
hour,  three  grievances  had  been  brought  to  my 
notice,  grievances  which  it  was  felt  should  be  de- 
nounced by  The  Arts.  I insisted  upon  the  peace- 
ful mission  of  my  magazine.  It  was  useless. 

Grievance  number  one  cannot  easily  be  righted. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  remove  from  its  foundations 
the  Provincetown  monument.  During  the  war  it 
was  hoped  that  a German  submarine  might  mistake 
the  site  for  one  of  the  outer  defences  of  Boston 
harbor,  but  the  German  secret  service  apparently 
was  not  to  be  fooled.  I cannot  see  how  any  think- 
ing person  can  feel  that  grievance  number  one  is 
not  a legitimate  grievance.  Before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  they  spent  a short  time  on  the 
extremity  of  Cape  Cod.  Not  wishing  to  found  an 
art  colony  they  moved  on  to  Plymouth.  The  exact 
spot  where  the  Pilgrims  encamped  at  Provincetown 
Charles  W.  Hawthorne  believes  to  have  been  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Bradford  Street,  near  the 
center  of  the  town.  E.  Ambrose  Webster  would 
place  it  a little  further  to  the  east  near  the  shore. 
According  to  George  Elmer  Browne  the  West  End 
is  the  hallowed  spot.  Arbitrarily  the  powers  that 
be  decided  against  the  claims  of  all  the  schools  and 
placed  the  monument  on  the  hill  at  the  end  of  the 
long  pier  where  the  Boston  steamer  lands.  That, 


according  to  the  powers  that  be,  is  the  reason  the 
artists  condemn  the  Provincetown  monument.  Let 
us  consider  the  matter. 

In  Siena  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  occupies  the  side 
of  an  irregular  square.  The  faqade  is  irregular, 
and  the  rough  building  is  crowned  with  a tower 
so  in  keeping  with  the  structure  itself,  with  the 
other  buildings  of  the  city  and  with  the  moun- 
tainous country  which  surrounds  Siena  that  the 
lover  of  appropriateness  in  architecture  is  strangely 
moved.  The  Palazzo  Pubblico  is  not  a building 
which  I would  rank  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
in  the  world,  but  I would  rank  it  as  one  of  those 
which  are  best  suited  to  their  surroundings.  Change 
those  surroundings,  take  the  tower  off  the  building 
and  set  it  in  the  heart  of  a New  England  village, 
and  you  have  the  Provincetown  monument.  It  is 
through  no  jealousy  of  one  another  that  the  artists 
condemn  the  tower. 

Grievance  number  two  is  that  the  powers  that 
be  are  going  to  decorate  the  approach  to  the  tower 
with  sculpture  and  the  politicians  have  their  thumbs 
in  the  pie,  and  the  artists  are  not  consulted.  It  is 
a bit  of  impudence  which  should  arouse  the  com- 
munity. That  politicians  have  the  power  they  have 
in  such  matters  is  grievous  indeed. 

The  third  and  last  grievance  I heard  was  the 
complaint  of  those  who  were  left  out  of  the  show 
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of  the  Providence  Art  Association.  They  claim 
that  the  insiders  got  all  the  plums.  That  is  the 
complaint  which  the  young  artists  of  the  Stone  Age 
used  to  make  in  the  days  of  the  cave-dwellers. 

IN  every  trade  there  is  fraud.  It  is  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  press  to  protect  the  public  against 
fraud.  I believe  that  there  is  no  better  way  than 
for  the  press  to  decline  to  accept  advertisements  from 
those  whose  reputation  for  honesty  is  not  good. 
That  is  the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  for  The 
Arts  and  I believe  that  art-lovers  will  find  that  the 
faith  which  we  have  in  our  advertisers  has  a solid 
foundation. 

Concord,  new  Hampshire,  is  mourn- 
ing over  the  loss  of  an  art  gift  which  it  had 
hoped  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Tuck.  The  Tucks  have  taken  their  coal 
to  Newcastle.  They  have  given  their  superb  col- 
lection of  art,  largely  French,  to  Paris;  it  is  to  be 
housed  in  the  Petit-Palais. 

N September  22d  there  were  placed  on  view 
at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  twelve 
paintings  which  are  an  “indefinite  loan”  from 
Charles  Chauncey  Stillman  in  memory  of  his  father, 
James  Stillman.  The  paintings  include  a Tiepolo, 


a Rembrandt,  a Pontormo,  a Nattier,  a Murillo 
and  a Lorenzo  di  Credi. 

Doctor  albert  C.  BARNES  has  offered 

to  give  his  collection  of  modern  art  to  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  if  the  doctors  who  criticised 
the  “modernist”  show  at  the  Pennsylvania  Academy 
know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

As  to  what  the  doctors  said  about  that  show  of 
modern  art  opinions  may  differ,  but  there  should 
be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  the  intellectual 
dishonesty  of  those  who  anonymously  sent  out  the 
circular  criticising  the  French  show  at  the  Metro- 
politan, and  who  intentionally  tried  to  deceive  the 
public  by  trying  to  make  it  believe  that  the  doctors 
had  criticised  the  Metropolitan  show.  Those  who 
would  find  fault  should  first  show  a pair  of  clean 
hands.  The  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  is  one 
of  the  finest  ever  held  in  America. 

TX  7RITE  to  }mur  Congressman  at  Washington, 
^ ^ protesting  against  the  tax  on  the  sales  of 
works  of  art.  Culture  should  have  every  encourage- 
ment, and  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  reactionary  tax. 
Senator  Calder,  Hotel  Willard,  Washington,  is  on 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  He  is  believed  to 
favor  the  repeal  of  the  tax. 


THE  ART  STUDENT 


By  THE  Editor 

Every  subscriber  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  this  department.  Questions  may  be  asked  about  pigments, 
methods  of  painting,  schools  and  other  matters,  and  the  questions  will  be  answered  either  in  The 
Art  Student  or  by  mail.  Every  art  student  subscriber  is  entitled  to  have  one  criticism  a year.  Send 
your  work  by  insured  parcel  post,  enclosing  the  necessary  stamps  for  its  return  to  you. — Editor. 


A READER  asks  if  benzine  is  admissible  as  a 
medium.  Pure  benzine  is  for  out-door  work 
but  beware  how  you  use  it  in-doors  for  it  is  most 
explosive.  Moreover,  the  benzine  of  commerce  is 
not  pure  but  contains  thiophine,  a sulphur  compound. 
Sulphur  plays  havoc  with  Flake  White,  Crome 
Yellow,  and  Emerald  Green.  It  is  nothing  to  the 
havoc  benzine  plays  when  it  decides  to  blow  up. 

SLIGHT  adulterations  of  color  can  only  be  de- 
termined by  chemical  analtsis  and  that  would 
seem  to  be  quite  outside  the  province  of  the  artist. 


But  there  are  adulterations  which  are  so  gross  that 
the  painter  should  know  by  what  means  he  should 
test  the  strength  of  a pigment.  There  are  certain 
expensive  pigments  which  are  adulterated  by  the 
manufacturer  to  a considerable  extent.  These  are 
the  Cadmiums,  the  Madders,  Cobalt  Blue,  Cobalt 
Violet  and  Aureolin.  The  prices  of  these  pigments 
vary  from  $18  to  $40  a pound.  When  mixed  with 
oil  the  weight  of  the  ground  pigment  (save  in  the 
case  of  the  Madders)  is  never  twice  the  weight  of 
the  dry  pigment  from  which  it  is  made.  When  a 
dealer  sells  you  Cadmium  Yellow  ground  in  oil  at 
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$5  a pound  you  may  be  sure  it  is  not  Cadmium 
Yellow  or  that  it  is  adulterated.  The  adulteration 
is  simple  and  should  not  injure  the  quality  of  the 
pigment.  There  is  a colorless  artificial  earth, 
alumina,  which  is  used  quite  properly  to  weaken  a 
pigment  which  is  too  strong.  Prussian  Blue  is  so 
strong  that  it  plays  the  devil  with  your  pallet.  The 
manufacturer  mixes  the  dry  pigment  with  several 
times  its  bulk  of  alumina,  grinds  the  mixture  in  oil 
and  the  result  is  Antwerp  Blue,  a pigment  having 
the  quality  of  Prussian  Blue  without  its  ungodly 
strength.  When  your  manufacturer  mixes  alumina 
with  Cadmium  Yellow  he  has  another  purpose  in 
mind.  He  is  lowering  the  high  cost  of  producing 
paint.  It  would  be  all  right  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  it  does  not  reduce  the  high  cost  of  painting 
for  you  have  to  use  twice  or  three  times  the  amount 
of  Cadmium  which  you  would  have  used  if  you  had 
had  the  pure  pigment.  You  have  gained  nothing. 
It  is  easy  to  test  the  relative  strength  of  two  samples 
of  any  pigment.  Mix  each  sample  with  an  equal 
amount  of  Flake  White  and  see  which  of  the  two 
samples  has  the  more  coloring  power.  Recently 
I tested  two  samples  of  Cobalt  Blue,  one  made  by 
Blockx,  the  other  by  some  German-American  maker 
who  apparently  is  “neither  fish,  fowl  nor  good  red 
herring.”  The  Blockx  Cobalt  was  amazingly  strong, 
the  other  was  “Asses-milk-cum  Water.”  (Excuse  me 
if  I do  not  quote  correctly.  I loaned  my  “Bab 
Ballads”  to  J.  C.,  and  he  is  always  slow  returning 
books.  I never  loan  him  anything  else.) 

T AY  HAMBIDGE  has  spoken  of  the  fact  that 
•J  Greek  architecture  when  measured  linearly  gives 
no  clue  to  any  simple  relationship  between  the 
various  portions  measured,  and  that  this  proved  the 
relationship  was  between  areas. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I was  greatly  interested 
in  questions  of  testhetics,  and  formulated  certain 
theories  which  I taught  up  to  1905.  I then  aban- 
doned all  theories  in  the  belief  that  the  one  hope 
for  art  was  in  the  development  of  instinctive  taste. 

My  first  proposition  was  that  there  should  never 
be  any  perceptive  relationship  between  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  various  portions  of  a work  of  art  meas- 
ured linearly.  My  second  was  that  the  relationship 
between  tbe  areas  should  not  be  too  simple.  For 
instance,  if  considering  the  area  of  a painting  as 
a hundred  units,  an  artist  should  divide  the  areas 
into  spaces  so  that  the  green  areas  would  be  com- 
posed of  ten  units,  the  blue  of  twenty,  the  red  of 
thirty  and  the  yellow  of  forty,  the  relative  sizes  of 
the  area  would  have  from  an  arithmetical  progres- 


sion the  course  of  which  could  be  represented  by  a 
straight  line  rising  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Such  a relationship  is  quite  without  interest.  Now, 
if  instead  of  these  areas  we  decreased  the  size  of 
the  green  area  to  five  units  and  gave  twelve  units 
to  the  blue  area,  twenty-six  to  the  red,  and  fifty- 
seven  to  the  yellow  we  would  have  a progression 
which,  loosely  speaking,  would  be  geometric  in 
character  and  the  course  of  which  could  be  repre- 
sented by  a parabolic  curve  with  a vertical  axis. 
Such  a relationship  would  be  distinctly  beautiful.  I 
believe  that  my  theories  were  all  sound  but  I have 
thrown  them  to  the  scrap  heap.  I believe  that  every 
fine  relationship  in  art  can  be  expressed  as  a mathe- 
matic formula.  The  mathematic  formula  will  have 
the  beauty  of  the  work  of  art.  The  work  of  art 
cannot  be  created  from  the  formula. 

WE  were  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  one  of  the 
old  fish-houses  in  the  fishing  village,  Perkins 
Cove,  Ogunquit.  Somehow  the  grays  in  her  sketch 
did  not  harmonize.  There  was  an  all-too-evident 
discord.  What  was  the  matter?  The  discordant 
notes  centered  about  the  grays  in  which  red  pre- 
dominated. 

It  was  evident  what  the  matter  was.  She  had 
been  using  two  reds  mutually  antagonistic.  Rose 
Madder  and  Cadmium  Red  do  not  like  to  be  used 
side  by  side.  It’s  the  old  story  of  the  aristocrat  and 
the  parvenue.  Cadmium  Red  is  so  hopelessly  new. 
If  instead  of  using  them  separately  she  had  but 
mixed  them  on  the  pallet  and  used  the  resultant  red 
all  would  have  been  well.  I had  been  painting  the 
day  before  and  I brought  out  my  pallet  to  show  what 
rich  tones  one  can  get  with  very  simple  pigments. 
Looking  at  the  subject  (the  interior  of  a fish-house 
with  figures)  I chose  a pallet  which  would  give  m.e 
all  the  needed  tones.  There  were  no  greens  no 
violets,  no  brilliant  yellows.  I chose  Mars  Red, 
Roman  Ochre  and  Ultramarine.  Place  these  three 
colors  on  your  pallet  and  3'our  heart  leaps  up  before 
you  begin  to  paint.  Then  add  your  favorite  white 
and  start  in.  Such  a pallet  would  be  useless  if  you 
were  painting  out  doors  in  the  style  of  Claude 
Monet.  For  an  interior  in  sober  colors,  the  tones 
Picasso  affected  are  admirable. 

I did  not  bring  out  my  pallet  to  suggest  to  my 
pupil  that  she  use  similar  pigments  for  her  sketch  of 
the  fishing  village.  I brought  it  out  to  show  that 
in  the  choice  of  your  pigments  before  you  begin  to 
paint  you  are  already  using  your  instinct.  You  are 
already  expressing  your  individuality.  My  pupil 
bad  forgotten  to  use  her  instinct.  She  had  placed 
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discordant  colors  on  her  pallet  and  had  trusted  to 
some  benehcent  fate  to  harmonize  them  in  her  paint- 
ing. “Yes,  but  I can’t  get  violet  tones  if  I use 
Cadmium  Red  and  I can’t  get  an  orange  with  Rose 
Madder.  That  is  why  I put  them  both  on  my 
pallet.”  To  which  I answered:  “But  had  you  used 
a mixed  red,  a red  made  of  two  or  even  three  parts 
of  Rose  IMadder  to  one  of  Cadmium  Red  you  would 
have  been  able  to  mix  fairly  satisfactory  orange  tones 


and  violets  and  you  would  have  avoided  the  dis- 
cords into  which  you  have  fallen.” 

I have  in  these  few  paragraphs  thrown  out  hints 
of  the  utmost  importance.  Purposely  much  has 
been  left  vague  for  it  is  for  you  to  take  advantage 
of  these  hints  in  your  own  w’ay.  If  you  took  advan- 
tage of  them  as  I would  take  advantage  of  them  it 
would  take  from  the  individuality  of  your  art.  I 
would  never  want  to  do  that. 


AMONG  OUR  BOOKS 


THE  NEXT  WAR,  An  Appeal  to  Common 
Sense,  by  Will  Irwin.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton 
& Co.,  1921. 

There  is  so  much  that  is  good  in  Will  Irwin’s 
book,  “The  Next  War,”  that  I hesitate  to 
criticise  the  weakness  of  its  constructive  side.  The 
first  chapters  of  the  book,  presenting  the  horrors  of 
war,  its  destructiveness  of  everything  we  value  in 
life,  are  well  written  and  convincing.  The  solu- 
tions proposed  in  the  last  chapters  seem  ineffective. 
There  can  be  no  lasting  peace  until  the  barriers 
between  nations  are  thrown  down. 

Harding  says  that  war  must  not  be  again,  but 
even  now  we  in  the  United  States  are  preparing 
the  way  for  another  war. 

Wars  are  brought  about  largely  through  two 
causes,  through  tariffs  and  through  “spheres  of  in- 
fluence.” Tariffs  and  “spheres  of  influence”  are 
economically  unsound.  Certain  persons  become 
enormously  wealthy  through  the  unfair  advantages 
which  a tariff  or  a “sphere  of  influence”  may  give 
them,  but  for  the  world  at  large  tariffs  and  “spheres 
of  influence”  but  retard  the  economic  progress  of 
mankind.  It  is  self-evident  that  a tariff  wall  be- 
tween Elorida  and  Michigan  would  injure  both 
states.  Even  had  each  state  absolute  independence 
a tariff  would  still  be  mutually  injurious.  The 
World  War  was  a fight  primarily  over  the  question 
of  the  right  of  Germany  to  control  the  countries 
through  which  was  to  pass  the  Berlin-Bagdad  Rail- 
way. A project  of  such  international  importance 
should  be  under  international  control.  Great  Britain 
should  not  wish  to  dominate  the  countries  which 
Germany  aimed  to  dominate.  Free  trade  and  the 
internationalization  of  the  loans  made  to  financially 
weak  nations  alone  can  give  us  a stable  peace.  The 


policy  of  “the  open  door”  is  the  only  just  policy, 
and  justice  alone  can  prevent  further  wars. 

It  seems  to  me  that  everyone  should  read  Will 
Irwin’s  “appeal  to  common  sense.”  Nowhere  else 
have  I seen  so  clearly  stated  what  will  result  from 
a further  spread  of  the  militaristic  spirit. 

Justice,  and  justice  alone,  can  prevent  future 
wars.  Justice  has  become  the  best  policy  for  nations. 
That  is  the  hopeful  sign  of  our  times.  H.  E.  F. 

THE  MIRRORS  OF  DOWNING  STREET, 
by  “A  Gentleman  with  a Duster.”  New  York, 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1921. 

THE  MIRRORS  OF  WASHINGTON. 
Anonymous.  New  York,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons, 
1921. 

Doubtless  since  the  times  of  the  earliest 
Roman  kings  there  have  been  books  written 
by  men  and  women  who  were  supposed  to  be  on  in- 
timate terms  with  what  was  going  on  in  the  court 
life.  These  revelations  have  almost  always  been 
singularly  biased  in  judgment,  singularly  shallow  in 
substance.  These  court  memoirs  almost  always  give 
us  a far  truer  picture  of  the  writer  than  of  the  per- 
sonages who  are  supposed  to  be  portra5’ed.  That  is 
especially  true  of  the  recent  memoirs  published  con- 
cerning the  imperial  house  of  Austria-Hungary  and 
those  about  the  second  empire  in  France.  It  is 
therefore  somewhat  of  a surprise  to  find  that  “The 
Mirrors  of  Downing  Street”  give  what  seems  to  be 
a very  fair  picture  of  the  life  in  government  circles 
in  England  from  1914  to  1919.  The  writer  who 
lias  chosen  for  his  tioni  de  plutiie  “A  Gentleman 
with  a Duster”  is  not  superficial.  He  has  evidently 
felt  deeply  the  fatal  mistakes  which  have  led  to  the 
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peace  conditions  which  we  all  feel  cannot  but  lead 
to  further  disputes.  If  the  “Gentleman  with  a Dus- 
ter’ is  as  familiar  with  what  took  place  behind  the 
closed  doors  of  the  palace  at  Versailles  as  he  seems 
to  have  been  with  what  took  place  in  Downing 
Street,  he  could  write  a book  which  would  throw 
much  light  on  the  difficulties  which  the  envoj-s  had 
of  forming  a satisfactory  peace  treaty.  I do  not 
know  how  it  has  happened  that  he  has  furnished  us 
with  no  portrait  of  Earl  Grey, — a portrait  very 
much  needed  in  order  to  give  unity  to  the  book. 
But  let  me  introduce  the  “Gentleman  with  a Dus- 
ter” by  quoting  from  his  admirable  portraits  of 
Lloyd  George,  Lord  Northcliffe  and  Arthur  Bal- 
four. They  will  give  you  a clear  idea  of  his  work 
on  a whole. 

Here  is  how  he  sums  up  LWd  George: 

One  wonders  if  the  angels  in  heaven  will  ever 
forgive  his  silence  at  a time  when  the  famished  chil- 
dren of  Austria,  many  of  them  born  with  no  bones, 
were  dying  like  flies  at  the  shrivelled  breasts  of  their 
starving  mothers.  One  wonders  if  the  historian  sixty 
years  hence  will  be  able  to  forgive  him  his  rebuff  to 
the  first  genuine  democratic  movement  in  Germany 
during  the  war.  His  responsibility  to  God  and  to 
man  is  enormous  beyond  reckoning.  Only  the  future 
can  decide  his  place  here  and  hereafter.  It  is  a moral 
universe,  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  judgments  of  God 
manifest  themselves  to  the  eyes  of  men. 

“One  seems  to  see  in  him  an  illustrious  example 
both  of  the  value  and  perils  of  emotionalism.  What 
power  in  the  world  is  greater,  controlled  by  moral 
principle?  What  power  so  dangerous,  when  moral 
earnestness  ceases  to  inspire  the  feelings? 

“Before  the  war  he  did  much  to  quicken  the  so- 
cial conscience  throughout  the  world ; at  the  outbreak 
of  war  he  was  the  very  voice  of  moral  indignation ; 
and  during  the  war  he  was  the  spirit  of  victory ; for 
all  this,  great  is  our  debt  to  him.  But  he  took  upon 
his  shoulders  a responsibility  which  was  nothing  less 
than  the  future  of  civilization,  and  here  he  trusted 
not  to  vision  and  conscience  but  to  compromise, 
makeshift,  patches,  and  the  future  of  civilization  is 
still  dark  indeed. 

“This  I hope  may  be  said  on  his  behalf  when  he 
stands  at  the  bar  of  history,  that  the  cause  of  his 
failure  to  serve  the  world  as  he  might  have  done,  as 
Gladstone  surely  would  have  done,  was  due  rather 
to  a vulgarity  of  mind  for  which  he  was  not  wholly 
responsible  than  to  any  deliberate  choice  of  a cyn- 
ical partnership  with  the  powers  of  darkness.” 

The  Lord  Northcliffe  portrait  is  not  less  interest- 
ing than  that  of  Lloyd  George  for  in  Lord  North- 
cliffe there  are  the  same  bathing  contradictions  of 
character  as  in  the  Prime  Minister. 


“In  many  matters  of  great  importance  he  has  been 
right,  so  right  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  num- 
ber of  times  he  has  been  wrong.  Whether  he  may 
not  be  charged  in  some  measure  at  least  with  the 
guilt  of  the  war,  whether  he  is  not  responsible 
for  the  great  bitterness  of  international  feel- 
ings which  characterized  Europe  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  is  a question  that  must  be  left  to 
the  historian.  But  it  is  already  apparent  that  for 
want  of  balance  and  a moral  continuity  in  his  direc- 
tion of  polic}^  Lord  Northcliffe  has  done  nothing  to 
elevate  the  public  mind  and  much  to  degrade  it.  He 
has  jumped  from  sensation  to  sensation.  The  op- 
portunity for  a fight  has  pleased  him  more  than  the 
object  of  the  fight  has  inspired  him.  He  has  never 
seen  in  the  great  body  of  English  public  opinion  a 
spirit  to  be  patiently  and  orderly  educated  tow’ards 
noble  ideals,  but  rather  a herd  to  be  stampeded  of  a 
sudden  in  the  direction  which  he  himself  has  so 
suddenly  conceived  to  be  the  direction  of  success. 

“The  true  measure  of  his  shortcomings  may  be 
best  taken  by  seeing  how  a man  exercising  such  enor- 
mous power,  power  repeated  day  by  da}^  and  almost 
at  every  hour  of  the  day,  might  have  prepared  the 
way  for  disarmament  and  peace,  might  have  modi- 
fied the  character  of  modern  civilization,  might  have 
made  ostentation  look  like  a crime,  might  have 
brought  capital  and  labour  into  a sensible  partner- 
ship, and  might  have  given  to  the  moral  ideal  of  the 
noblest  sons  of  men  if  not  an  intellectual  impulse  at 
least  a convincing  advertisement. 

“The  moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
world,  a position  from  which  only  a great  spiritual 
palingenesis  can  deliver  civilization,  is  a charge  on 
the  sheet  which  Lord  Northcliffe  will  have  to  an- 
swer at  the  seat  of  judgment.  He  has  received  the 
price  of  that  condition  in  the  multitudinous  pence  of 
the  people  ; consciously  or  unconsciously  he  has  traded 
on  their  ignorance,  ministered  to  their  vulgarities, 
and  inflamed  the  lowest  and  most  corrupting  of  their 
passions;  if  they  had  had  another  guide  his  purse 
would  be  empty. 

“All  the  same,  it  is  the  greatest  mistake  for  his 
enemies  to  declare  that  he  is  nothing  better  than  a 
cynical  egoist  trading  on  the  enormous  ignorance  of 
the  English  middle-classes.  He  is  a boy,  full  of  ad- 
venture, full  of  romance,  and  full  of  whims,  seeing 
life  as  the  finest  fairy-tale  in  the  world,  and  enjoying 
every  incident  that  comes  his  wajq  whether  it  be 
the  bitterest  and  most  cruel  of  fights  or  the  oppor- 
tunity^ for  doing  someone  a romantic  kindness. 

“You  may  see  the  boyishness  of  his  nature  in  the 
devotion  with  which  he  threw  himself  first  into 
bicycling,  then  into  motoring,  and  then  into  flying. 
He  loves  machinery.  He  loves  every?  game  which 
involves  physical  risk  and  makes  severe  demands  on 
courage.  His  love  of  England  is  not  his  love  of 
her  merchants  and  workmen,  but  his  love  of  her 
masculine  youth. 
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“He  has  been  generosity  itself  to  his  brothers. 
Avith  all  of  whom  he  does  not,  unfortunately,  get  on 
as  AA'ell  as  one  could  wish.  The  most  beautiful  thing 
in  his  life  is  the  love  he  cherishes  for  his  mother,  and 
nothing  delights  him  so  much  as  taking  away  her 
breath  by  acts  of  astonishing  devotion.  A man  so 
generous  and  so  boyish  m.ay  make  grave  mistakes,  but 
he  cannot  be  a deliberately  bad  man.” 

Some  A ears  ago,  having  rather  exhausted  topics  of 
conversation  with  my  neighbor,  I spent  the  evening 
listening  to  Arthur  Balfour  discourse  on  life.  I pos- 
sibly formed  a far  better  idea  of  his  character  than 
if  he  had  been  talking  directly  to  me.  The  concep- 
tion of  Balfour  A\hich  I formed  then  has  stayed  with 
me.  It  is  the  conception  Avhich  “A  Gentleman  with 
a Duster”  endows  Avith  life  in  his  pages.  Here  is 
what  he  thinks  of  IMr.  Balfour: 

“It  has  been  said  that  the  Avhole  history  of  philo- 
sophical thought  is  an  attempt  to  separate  the  object 
and  the  subject.  IMr.  Balfour  appears  to  have  made 
this  separation  complete.  For  him  there  is  no  object. 
H is  mind  has  embraced  his  subjective  self,  and  has 
not  merely  refused  the  fruitless  effort  of  attempting 
to  stand  outside  its  functions  in  order  to  perceive  its 
own  perceptions,  but,  abandoning  the  unperceived 
perceptions  and  the  inactive  activities  of  ultimate 
reality,  it  has  canonized  its  own  functions  and  deified 
its  own  subjective  universe.  So  complete,  indeed,  is 
this  separation  that  he  can  scarcely  be  called  selfish, 
since  for  him  there  exists  no  objective  field  for  the 
operation  of  unselfishness. 

“I  lament  this  self-absorption  of  Mr.  Balfour  as 
much  as  I lament  in  his  cousin  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
the  lack  of  fighting  qualities  of  leadership.  To  no 
man  of  the  Unionist  Party  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield  and  Lord  Salisbury  have  more  hopeful 
opportunities  presented  themselves  for  creative  states- 
manship. He  might  have  settled  the  Irish  Ques- 
tion. He  might  have  avoided  the  Boer  War,  in  the 
conduct  of  which  he  behaved  with  real  nobleness  at 
the  beginning.  He  might  have  saved  Germany  from 
her  own  war-mongers.  In  any  case  he  might  have 
led  the  Unionist  Party  towards  construction  and  so 
have  prevented  the  slap-dash  methods  at  reform  set 
going  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  after  a long  and  irritat- 
ing period  of  Tory  pottering.  For  few  men  in 
modern  times  have  exercised  so  great  a fascination 
over  that  curious  and  easily  satisfied  body,  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  no  man  in  the  public  life  of  our 
times  has  enjoyed  a more  powerful  prestige  in  the 
constituencies.  Indeed,  lie  stood  for  many  years  as 
the  most  dignified  and  honourable  figure  in  the  public- 
life  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  influence  in  politics 
during  the  first  part  of  that  period  Avas  Avithout 
serious  rivalry. 

“It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  in  the  days 
of  “bloody  BaIfour”he  Avas  not  merely  chivalrous. 


but  even  Quixotic,  in  taking  upon  himself  the  mis- 
takes and  misdoings  of  his  subordinates  in  Ireland. 
He  certainly  had  the  makings  of  a chivalrous  figure, 
and  perhaps  even  a great  man.  Qne  thinks  that  he 
began  his  descent  unconsciously,  and  that  carelessness 
rather  than  any  inherent  badness  led  gradually  to  an 
egoism  Avhich  has  proved  fatal  to  his  poAvers  and  to 
his  character. 

“To  the  self-absorbed,  vision  is  impossible.  Mr. 
Balfour,  unable  to  penetrate  the  future,  has  lived 
from  day  to  day,  enjoying  the  game  of  politics  for 
the  fun  of  confounding  critics  and  managing  col- 
leagues, enjoying  too  the  privilege  and  dignity  of 
poAver,  but  never  once  feeling  the  call  of  the  future, 
or  experiencing  one  genuine  desire  to  leave  the  AAmrld 
better  than  he  found  it.  And  noAv  he  ends  his 
political  career  clinging  to  a decorative  office  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.” 

Less  interesting  than  “Mirrors  of  DoAA’ning 
Street”  is  “Mirrors  of  Washington.”  Did  you  ever 
know  of  any  imitation  Avhich  Avas  quite  up  to  the 
genuine  bona  fide  original?  The  only  case  AAffiich  I 
did  know  Avas  the  case  of  a certain  insect  poAvder  sold 
on  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  forty  years  ago,  Avhen 
each  of  four  shops  claimed  to  sell  exclusively  Cohen’s 
Qnly  Qriginal  Genuine  Insect  Powder.  “All  others 
came  later.”  “Mirrors  of  Washington”  is  very  good, 
but  it  cannot  but  suffer  from  being  an  imitation. 
The  author  has  less  to  offer  us  in  the  way  of  con- 
structive criticism,  yet  I feel  that  his  judgments  are 
sound.  Listen  to  what  he  sa5's  about  President 
Harding : 

“The  President  has  the  average  man’s  virtues  of 
common  sense  and  conscientiousness  AA’ith  rather 
more  than  the  average  man’s  political  skill  and  the 
average  man’s  industry  or  lack  of  industry.  His  men- 
tality is  not  lacking;  it  is  undisciplined,  especially 
in  its  higher  ranges,  by  hard  effort.  There  is  a cer- 
tain softness  about  him  mentally.  It  is  not  an  acci- 
dent that  his  favorite  companions  are  the  least  intel- 
lectual members  of  that  house  of  average  intelligence, 
the  Senate.  They  remind  him  of  tlie  mental  sur- 
roundings of  Marion,  the  pleasant  but  unstimulat- 
ing mental  atmosphere  of  the  Marion  Club,  with  its 
successful  small  town  business  men,  its  local  store- 
keepers, its  banker  Avhose  mental  horizon  is  bounded 
by  Marion  County,  the  value  of  Avhose  farm  lands 
for  mortgages  he  knoAvs  to  a penny,  the  lumber  dealer 
Avhose  eye  rests  on  the  forests  of  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia. 

“The  President  has  never  felt  the  sharpening  of 
competition.  He  Avas  a local  pundit  because  he  Avas 
an  editor.  He  was  the  editor  because  he  owned  the 
Republican  paper  of  IMarion.  There  Avas  no  effec- 
tive rival.  No  strong  intelligence  challenged  his 
and  made  him  fight  for  his  place.  He  never  studied 
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hard  or  thought  deeply  on  public  questions.  A man 
who  stays  where  he  is  put  by  birth  tends  to  accept 
authority,  and  authority  is  strong  in  small  places. 
The  acceptance  of  authority  implies  few  risks.  It  is 
like  staying  in  Marion  instead  of  going  to  New 
York  or  even  Cleveland.  It  is  easier,  and  often  more 
profitable  than  studying  hard  or  thinking  deeply  or 
inquiring  too  much.”  H.  E.  F. 

VISION  AND  DESIGN,  by  Roger  Fry. 
Brentano’s.  1921. 

NO  living  man,  it  seems  to  me,  certainly  no  one 
whom  I have  met,  has  a keener  sympath)' 
with  the  spirit  of  our  times  than  Roger  Fry.  His 
sympathy  for  the  successive  movements  which  have 
marked  the  recent  evolution  of  art  and  of  literature 
has  been  so  keen  that  it  has  seriously  interfered 
with  his  development  as  a creative  artist. 

This  ready  sympathy,  this  tolerance,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Fry  family,  and  indeed  of  almost  all 
who  are  descended  from  old  Quaker  stock.  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  Roger  Fry’s  great  aunt,  was  the  well 
known  pioneer  in  prison  reform.  His  father,  Sir 
Edward  Fry,  was  England’s  counsel  in  the  Dogger 
Bank  controversy,  and  was  so  successful  that  Par- 
liament voted  him  ten  thousand  pounds.  Unlike 
the  various  generals  who  have  so  been  honored.  Sir 
Edward  declined  to  accept  any  honorarium  beyond 
the  sum  for  which  he  had  been  hired. 

“Vision  and  Design”  contains  a selection  from 
Roger  Fry’s  writings  on  art.  One  of  the  earliest 
is  an  article  on  Giotto,  published  in  the  Monthly 
Review  in  1901.  In  it  we  find  but  in  a rudimen- 
tary form  the  ccsthetic  principles  which  Fry  later 
set  forth  in  “An  Essay  in  /Esthetics”  (1909)  and 
“The  Artist’s  Vision”  (1919).  The  author  has 
helped  us  to  understand  the  evolution  of  his  thought 
through  notes  in  which  he  points  out  the  develop- 
ment of  his  conception  of  art.  The  volume  is  well 
illustrated. 

For  centuries  man  created  works  of  art  and  never 
questioned  himself  as  to  what  pushed  him  on  to 
create  them.  The  desire  to  create  has  apparently 
ever  been  instinctive.  We  live  in  an  age  dominated 
by  a spirit  which  seems  materialistic.  It  is  a spirit 
wdilch  has  little  sympathy  with  whatever  is  not 
useful  or  capable  of  giving  sensual  pleasure.  A 
materialistic  age  Is  usually  much  Interested  in  scien- 
tific research.  Man  begins  to  want  to  understand 
the  processes  which  bring  about  certain  results. 
The  creation  of  art  must  be  explained.  Its  useful- 
ness must  be  proven.  Unless  its  usefulness  can  be 


shown  we  shall  shortly  have  a movement  for  the 
suppression  of  art. 

Roger  Fry,  with  his  extraordinarily  broad  sym- 
pathies, with  his  natural  curiosity  (I  am  sure  he 
took  his  first  toy  locomotive  apart  the  day  it  was 
given  to  him  to  find  out  how  it  was  made)  could 
not  but  be  intere:ted  in  the  motive  force  back  of 
art  creation.  Fry  is  an  artist,  an  eclectic,  too  self- 
conscious  ever  to  let  himself  go  entirely,  sufficiently 
instinctive,  however,  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  part 
which  instinct  plays  in  the  creation  of  a work  of 
art.  Let  us  follow  him  in  his  attempt  to  show  just 
what  the  motive  force  is : 

“That  the  graphic  arts  are  the  expression  of  the 
imaginative  life  rather  than  a copy  of  actual  life 
m.ight  be  guessed  from  observing  children.  Chil- 
dren, if  left  to  themselves,  never,  I believe,  copy 
what  they  see,  never,  as  we  say,  ‘draw  from  nature,’ 
but  e.xpress,  with  a delightful  freedom  and  sincerity, 
the  mental  Images  which  make  up  their  own 
imaginative  lives.” 

From  the  observation  of  children  Fry  shows  that, 
with  them  at  least,  art  instinctively  arises  from  a 
desire  to  express  the  imaginative  life,  not  from  a 
desire  to  imitate  with  pigments  the  lights  and  shades 
of  the  various  objects  we  see. 

If  then  art  is  not  the  Imitation  of  things  seen, 
what  is  it  ? 

Fry  in  his  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  (An  Essay 
in  ^Esthetics)  says: 

“I  must  begin  with  some  elementary  psychology, 
with  a consideration  of  the  nature  of  Instincts.  A' 
great  many  objects  in  the  world,  when  presented 
to  our  senses,  put  in  motion  a complex  nervous 
machinery,  which  ends  in  some  instinctive  appro- 
priate action.  We  see  a wild  bull  in  a field;  quite 
without  our  conscious  Interference  a nervous  process 
goes  on,  which,  unless  we  Interfere  forcibly,  ends  in 
the  appropriate  reaction  of  flight.  The  nervous 
mechanism  which  results  In  flight  causes  a certain 
state  of  consciousness,  which  we  call  the  emotion 
of  fear.  The  whole  of  animal  life,  and  a great  part 
of  human  life,  is  made  up  of  these  instinctive  re- 
actions to  sensible  objects  and  their  accompanying 
emotions.  But  man  has  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
calling  up  again  in  his  mind  the  echo  of  past  ex- 
periences of  this  kind,  of  going  over  It  again,  in 
imagination  as  we  say.  He  has,  therefore,  the  pos- 
sibility of  a double  life;  one  the  actual  life,  the  other 
the  imaginative  life.  Between  these  two  lives  there 
is  this  great  distinction,  that  in  the  actual  life  the 
processes  of  natural  selection  have  brought  it  about 
that  the  instinctive  reaction,  such,  for  instance,  as 
flight  from  danger,  shall  be  the  Important  part  of 
the  whole  process,  and  It  is  towards  this  that  man 
bends  his  whole  conscious  endeavor.  But  in  the 
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imaginative  life  no  such  action  is  necessary,  and, 
therefore,  the  whole  consciousness  may  be  focussed 
upon  the  perceptive  and  the  emotional  aspects  of 
the  experience.  In  this  way  we  get  in  the  imagina- 
tive life  a different  set  of  values  and  a different  kind 
of  perception.” 

Following  up  the  subject  he  writes: 

“Art,  then,  is  an  expression  and  a stimulus  of 
this  imaginative  life,  which  is  separated  from  actual 
life  by  the  absence  of  responsive  action.  Now, 
this  responsive  action  implies  in  actual  life  moral 
responsibility.  In  art  we  have  no  such  moral  re- 
sponsibility— it  presents  a life  freed  from  the  bind- 
ing necessities  of  our  actual  existence. 

“What,  then,  is  the  justification  for  this  life  of 
the  imagination  which  all  human  beings  live  more 
or  less  fully?  To  the  pure  moralist,  who  accepts 
nothing  but  ethical  values,  in  order  to  be  justified, 
it  must  be  shown  not  only  not  to  hinder,  but  actually 
to  forward  right  action ; otherwise  it  is  not  only 
useless,  but,  since  it  absorbs  our  energies,  positively 


harmful.  To  such  a one  two  views  are  possible, 
one  the  Puritanical  view  at  its  narrowest,  which 
regards  the  life  of  the  imagination  as  no  better  or 
worse  than  a life  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  therefore 
entirely  reprehensible.  The  other  view  is  to  argue 
that  the  imaginative  life  does  subserve  morality. 
And  this  is  inevitably  the  view  taken  by  moralists 
like  Ruskin,  to  whom  the  imaginative  life  is  yet  an 
absolute  necessity.” 

And  again : 

“Before  leaving  this  question  of  the  justification 
of  art  let  me  put  it  another  way.  The  imaginative 
life  of  a people  has  very  different  levels  at  different 
times,  and  these  levels  do  not  alwa_vs  correspond 
with  the  general  level  of  the  morality  of  actual 
life.  Thus,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  read  of 
barbarity  and  cruelty  which  would  shock  even  us ; 
we  may,  I think,  admit  that  our  moral  level,  our 
general  humanity,  is  decidedly  higher  today,  but 
the  level  of  our  imaginative  life  is  incomparably 
lower;  we  are  satisfied  there  with  a grossness,  a 
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sheer  barbarity  and  squalor  which  would  have 
shocked  the  thirteenth  century  profoundly.  Let  us 
admit  the  moral  gain  gladly,  but  do  we  not  also 
feel  a loss ; do  we  not  feel  that  the  average  business 
man  would  be  in  every  way  a more  admirable, 
more  respectable,  being  if  his  imaginative  life  were 
not  so  squalid  and  incoherent?  And,  if  we  admit 
any  loss  then,  there  is  some  function  in  human 
nature  other  than  a purely  ethical  one,  which  is 
worthy  of  exercise.” 

In  certain  ways  our  imaginative  life  is  fuller  and 
richer  than  that  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  trend 
of  the  imaginative  life  of  the  Middle  Ages  was 
toward  beauty.  Our  imaginative  life  turns  rather 
towards  manifestations  of  sympathy,  of  love.  On 
the  whole,  however.  Fry  is  right.  There  is  a 
squalor,  a barbarity  about  modern  life  which  would 
have  been  most  shocking  to  an  Italian  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Roger  Fry  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  actual  life 
and  the  imaginative  life  are  quite  separate.  Im- 
aginative life  is  concerned  with  morals  quite  as 
much  as  actual  life  is.  In  actual  life  there  must 
be  an  immediate  reaction  as  problems  unexpectedly 
come  up  requiring  instant  solution.  In  the  imagin- 
ative life  there  is  a passive  reaction  more  sluggish 
but  hardly  less  definite.  Both  reactions  are  moral 
reactions.  The  relationships  between  the  active 
and  the  imaginative  lives  have  not,  so  far  as  I know, 
been  carefully  studied,  but  that  the  relationship 
is  close  there  can  be  little  doubt.  A sound,  whole- 
some imaginative  life  buttressed  with  sound,  whole- 
some literature  and  art  would  have  an  enormous 
and  most  beneficial  influence  upon  the  active  life. 
Such  an  art  would  need  no  justification,  and  its 
usefulness  tvould  not  be  questioned  except  by  the 
Puritans,  who  demand  in  all  things  direct  propa- 
ganda— a thing  which  is  quite  fatal  to  art. 

Working  through  the  imaginative  life  art  is  not 
less  a moral  force  than  if  it  concerned  itself  directly 
with  the  active  life.  In  the  active  life  conscious 
direct  propaganda  is  vicious.  It  is  not  less  so  in 
the  imaginative  life.  As  a moralist  Tolstoy  was 
less  persuasive  after  he  had  begun  to  lead  a propa- 
ganda. As  an  artist  he  lost  his  exquisite  sense  of 
balance.  The  weakening  of  his  hold  upon  the 
imaginative  life  corresponded  with  a weakening  of 
his  power  in  the  active. 

Whenever  the  imaginative  life  is  full,  rich,  noble 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  foundations  are  being  laid 
for  nobilitv  in  active  life. 

Roger  Fry  brought  us  almost  in  sight  of  the 
justification  of  art  and  then  he  turned  away  and 
spoke  further  of  the  nature  of  art.  We  have  been 


exploring  a bypath  which  he  ignored,  but  we  must 
go  back  to  his  main  issue,  which  was  the  nature  of 
art,  not  its  justification. 

Fry  has  pointed  out  that  art  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  its  reaction  on  life.  He  urges  us  to  consider 
it  “as  an  expression  of  emotions  regarded  as  ends 
in  themselves.”  Granted,  but  the  expression  of 
emotions  has  a profound  influence  upon  our  active 
life  as  well  as  the  imaginative  and  upon  morals. 
The  right  minded  man  quite  unconsciously  creates 
art  expressing  emotions,  the  expression  of  which  is 
a stimulus  to  morality.  If  the  expression  is  con- 
scious moral  propaganda  it  ceases  to  be  art,  it  even 
ceases  to  be  moral.  Furthermore,  the  man  ceases 
to  be  right  minded.  He  is  a megalomaniac,  a 
Napoleon,  an  Anthony  Comstock. 

“If,”  Roger  Fry  asks,  “an  object  of  any  kind 
is  created  by  man  not  for  use,  for  its  fitness  to  actual 
life,  but  as  an  object  of  art,  an  object  subserving 
the  imaginative  life,  what  will  its  qualities  be?” 

“It  must,  in  the  first  place,”  he  answers,  “be 
adapted  to  that  disinterested  intensity  of  contem- 
plation which  we  have  found  to  be  the  result  of 
cutting  off  the  responsive  action.  It  must  be 
suited  to  that  heightened  power  of  perception  which 
we  found  to  result  therefrom.  And  the  first  quality 
that  we  demand  in  our  sensations  will  be  order, 
without  which  our  sensations  will  be  troubled  and 
perplexed,  and  the  other  quality  will  be  variety, 
without  which  they  will  not  be  fully  stimulated.” 

In  many  natural  objects  we  find  order  and 
variety  in  a high  degree,  “but,”  Fry  tells  us,  “in 
our  reaction  to  a work  of  art  there  is  something 
more — there  is  consciousness  of  purpose,  the  con- 
sciousness of  a peculiar  relation  of  sympathy  with 
the  man  who  makes  this  thing  in  order  to  arouse 
precisely  the  sensations  we  e.xperience.  And  when 
we  come  to  the  higher  works  of  art,  where  sensa- 
tions are  so  arranged  that  they  arouse  in  us  deep 
emotions,  this  feeling  of  a special  tie  with  the  man 
who  expressed  them  becomes  very  strong.  We  feel 
that  he  has  expressed  som.ething  which  was  latent 
in  us  all  the  time,  but  which  we  never  realized, 
that  he  has  revealed  us  to  ourselves  in  revealing 
himself.  And  this  recognition  of  purpose  is,  I be- 
lieve, an  essential  part  of  the  testhetic  judgment 
proper.” 

Were  Roger  Fry’s  “Vision  and  Design”  merely 
a study  of  the  sesthetic  basis  of  art  its  interest  would 
be  a limited  one.  Fry  is  a lover  of  life  as  well  as 
of  art,  and  that  is  why  his  book  has  so  much  which 
will  interest  the  art  lover  who  cares  but  little  for 
theories  of  art.  Such  papers  as  “Giotto,”  “Negro 
Sculpture,”  “Claude,”  “Renoir,”  “El  Greco,” 
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“Art  and  Socialism,”  “Paul  Cezanne,”  “Ancient 
American  Art,”  give  an  idea  of  the  breadth  of 
Fry’s  culture  and  sympathies.  He  is  tolerant, 
curious,  broadly  sympathetic.  He  is  interested  and 
therefore  whatever  he  writes  is  interesting. 

In  his  art  Roger  Fry  has  passed  through  many 
stages.  His  early  work  was  very  reminiscent  of 
the  early  English  water-colorists  and  I own  a 
charming  example  of  this  period  which  might  al- 
most pass  as  a John  Sell  Cotman.  Then  came 
the  Seventeenth  Century  influence,  the  influence  of 
Claude  and  Poussin.  This  in  turn  was  followed 
by  his  post-impressionist  period.  Out  of  it  all  has 
come  an  art  which  has  much  simplicity  and  power. 
It  is  individual  and  yet  the  elements  which  have 
gone  to  build  it  up  can  still  be  recognized  in  the 
two  examples  of  his  recent  landscape  work  which 
we  publish.  H.  E.  F. 

LINCOLN,  THE  WORLD  EMANCIPA- 
TOR, by  John  Drinkwater.  Boston,  Houghton 
.Mifflin  Co.,  1921. 

WHEN  a man  is  consciously  a propagandist, 
he  unconsciously  wanders  from  the  truth  and 
loses  his  sense  of  artistic  direction.  This  has  hap- 
pened to  John  Drinkwater.  His  essay  on  Lincoln 
is  the  propaganda  of  principles  which,  although  ex- 
cellent in  themselves,  can  not  be  wholly  attributed 
to  Lincoln.  He  was  not  primarily  an  emancipator. 
He  was  a nationalist,  almost  an  imperialist;  he 
denied  the  principles  of  self-determination ; he  be- 
lieved in  a high  tariff.  Yet  Drinkwater  has  made 
him  the  World-Emancipator.  If  a hero  was  wanted 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  world,  Walt  Whitman, 
who,  fifteen  years  before  Lincoln  became  President, 
was  writing  idealistic  editorials  on  world-emancipa- 
tion, is  the  man.  In  a similar  study  of  Walt 
Whitman  there  need  have  been  no  suggestion  of 
propaganda,  for  Whitman  left  a record  of  principles 
more  adaptable  to  Drinkwater’s  essay  than  did 
Lincoln.  The  truth  need  not  have  been  warped. 

The  epilogue,  a supposed  dialogue  between 
Shakespeare  and  Lincoln,  is  almost  worthy  of  John 
Kendrick  Bangs: 

“Lincoln:  By  the  way,  I see  that  one  of  your 
fellows  has  made  a play  about  me. 

“Shakespeare:  Indeed?  He  had  an  eye  for  a 
theme,  at  least. 

“Lincoln : Don’t  tell  an3'one,  but  I got  a copy 
sent  across  here.  It’s  well  enough — in  fact,  I should 
like  to  see  it.  But  he  plays  the  devil  with  one  or 
two  of  my  best  speeches. 


“Shakespeare:  Don’t  worry,  Abraham.  They  do 
that  with  all  of  mine.” 

“Lincoln  the  Emancipator”  is  not  up  to  Drink- 
water’s  play,  “Abraham  Lincoln.”  J.  C. 

PEOPLE,  by  Pierre  Hamp.  Authorized  trans- 
lation by  James  Whitall.  New  York,  Harcourt, 
Brace  and  Company,  1921. 

PIERRE  HAMP  has  written  a series  of  seven 
volumes  on  his  socialistic  beliefs,  “The  Labour 
of  IMen,”  which  includes  a book  on  the  railroad 
workers,  “The  Track,”  “Fresh  Fish,”  which  fol- 
lows the  history  of  a catch  of  fish  from  the  sea  to 
the  restaurant  table;  “Champagne,”  on  the  peasants 
of  the  wine  district,  and  “Invincible  Work,”  which 
is  a report  on  French  labor  conditions  during  the 
war.  As  a relief  from  his  longer  labors  he  found 
distraction  in  writing  the  twenty-two  sketches  col- 
lected in  “People.”  They  were  in  the  hands  of  his 
publisher  before  the  war,  but  were  delayed  and 
only  now  are  accessible  in  an  English  translation. 
None  of  his  other  works  have  yet  been  published 
in  America. 

As  a workingman  Pierre  Hamp  believes  that 
civilization  is  based  today  on  work,  and  that  work 
is  the  great  force  in  man’s  life;  if  it  is  not,  it 
should  be.  Any  statement  of  a socialistic  philosophy 
invites  questioning,  and  many  of  the  reviewers  of 
“People”  will  probably  be  tempted  aside  from  re- 
viewing to  enter  the  field  of  hypothetical  meta- 
physics. Surely  this  is  one  case  where  only  a 
specialist  and  a great  man  may  do  the  questioning. 
Pierre  Hamp  in  “People”  is  an  artist,  not  a political 
thinker.  But  since  Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant  has 
pointed  out  in  an  Introduction  that  Justice  and 
Work  are  the  two  chief  factors  in  the  author’s 
philosophy,  it  can  do  no  harm  to  notice  how  many 
of  the  characters  in  the  sketches  seem  to  speak  for 
Pierre  Hamp,  and  what  is  the  most  obvious  part  of 
his  belief.  The  baker  in  “Fat-Month”  sa5's  there 
are  “two  things  you  must  care  about:  Justice  and 
vour  work.”  In  “A  Rich  City”  the  visitor  sees  the 
condition  of  affairs  which  changed  Armentieres 
from  “Poor  and  Proud”  to  “Rich  and  Proud.”  It 
is  a sermon  on  injustice.  The  inquisitive  stranger 
in  “Miller,  You’re  Asleep”  is  astonished  to  learn 
that  the  Miller  works  at  night.  And  the  Miller 
replies,  “A  good  Miller  makes  use  of  every  breath 
that  blows,  for  no  man  can  get  back  the  wind 
when  it’s  died  down.”  The  mill  is  an  old  one 
built  in  1772.  “There  was  no  iron  anywhere; 
nothing  but  fine  old  carpentry  work,  with  tenoned 
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and  mortised  oak.  ‘You  couldn’t  get  one  built  like 
it  today,’  ” the  IMiller  said  proudly,  with  Pierre 
H amp’s  love  of  good  work.  One  of  the  cooks  in 
“At  the  Chevalier  Restaurant’’  spits  into  the  hun- 
dred sous  worth  of  food  he  is  preparing  for  a rich 
harlot’s  pet  dog.  “A  hundred  sous  for  a brute  of 
a dog,  and  I know  lots  of  guys  who  ain’t  got  fifteen.” 
“We  have  accepted  once  for  all,”  Pierre  Hamp  wrote 
in  a letter  to  Miss  Sergeant,  “that  our  pleasure 
should  be  in  struggle.  It  will  be  hard.  Our  gen- 
eration will  not  again  know’  tranquility.  But  the 
pleasure  of  trying  to  make  things  go  better,  and  the 
hope  that  they  m.ay  be  w^ell  some  day  or  other, 
for  us  or  our  children,  renders  everything  bearable.” 
His  philosophy  is  one  of  acceptance,  effort  and 
hope.  He  has  the  toughness  of  his  w’orkman’s  hand 
and  the  idealism  of  a believer  in  ultimate  justice. 
Miss  Sergeant’s  last  sentence  in  the  Introduction 
adds  another  glimpse  of  Pierre  Hamp’s  character. 
“There  speaks  the  father  of  a sizable  French  family 
whom  one  saw  in  1917-1919  rising  at  five  and 
writing  until  ten,  before  proceeding  to  his  day’s 
duty  of  settling  disputes  betw’cen  the  workmen  and 
the  Munition  Ministry.”  Work  and  justice. 

As  an  artist  Pierre  Hamp  sees  in  trades  and  craft 
not  merely  the  power  and  fortune  of  man,  but  his 
art.  He  sticks  to  this  belief  in  many  of  the  sketches 
in  “People,”  but  he  is  entirely  an  artist.  He  writes 
of  w’hatever  strikes  him  as  important.  “The  Tight- 
Wads”  is  a 'study  of  “closeness,”  not  of  labor  con- 
ditions. Like  most  of  the  pieces  in  the  book  it  is 
little  more  than  a series  of  entries,  notes  to  be  used 
later  in  building  up  a character  for  a story.  But  it 
is  as  complete  as  though  he  had  already  built  up  the 
long  story.  He  achieves  with  simplicity  wTat 
literary  waiters  are  not  sure  of  with  all  their  edu- 
cation, finality  of  expression.  He  is  dignified 
even  wTen  wndting  about  “The  Fly-Catcher,”  an 
incurable  drunkard  who  is  dosed  with  bromide  so 
that  he  can  be  made  to  vote  for  the  liquor-dealing 
Mayor.  Within  the  dignity  of  his  style  is  sarcasm, 
and  beneath  the  sarcasm  is  tremendous  sincerity. 
Pierre  Hamp  is  so  sure  of  his  sense  of  rightness 
that  he  can  play  with  his  sketches,  neglecting  the 
academic  story  form,  academic  standards  of  taste, 
intellectuality  and  all  that  takes  from  the  simple 
statement  of  what  he  sees  and  thinks.  He  wastes 
no  words;  he  is  not  complex;  he  has  no  “educated” 
style.  But  he  writes  so  that  you  impulsively  com- 
pare him  with  Flaubert. 

The  translation  by  James  Whitall  is  excellent. 
After  reading  many  nearly-literal  translations  from 
the  French  I used  to  long  for  someone  to  do  the 


job  thoroughly  and  make  idiomatic  English  of  the 
translation.  Mr.  Whitall  has  done  this  and  gone 
a step  beyond.  He  makes  French  slang  into  Ameri- 
can slang.  This  I first  thought  w-as  fine.  But  the 
original  French  of  “It’s  you’s  the  bone-head,”  and 
“A  guy’u’d  be  a damn  fool  to  believe  that  kind  o’ 
bull”  is  more  forceful  and  individual  than  these 
bits  of  typically  American  slang.  The  fault 
is  that  slang  is  more  national  in  character  than 
literary  language.  It  is  untranslatable.  Even 
though  Pierre  Hamp  writes  with  as  “universal”  an 
appeal  as  the  best  his  stories  are  of  individual  French 
people,  and  they  lose  according  as  they  are  given 
American  flavor.  It  is  a solid  book  that  survives 
even  a good  translation.  A.  B. 

RENOIR,  per  Ambroise  Vollard.  Paris,  G.  Cres 
& Cie.,  1920. 

I TAKE  such  pleasure  in  reading  a book  on  art 
which  does  not  “show  off”  that  I am  not  likely 
to  be  in  a critical  frame  of  mind  when  I turn  the 
last  page.  To  be  rested,  allowed  to  draw  my  own 
conclusions  and  to  sit  back  at  peace  with  the  author 
and  his  theme — that  is  fine.  A definite  purpose  car- 
ried out  simply  appeals  to  my  present  mood.  With 
certain  writers  on  art  who  seem  to  boast  of  their 
involved  and  so-called  scientific  manner  my  feeling 
is  befogged.  I am  angry.  I damn  them  all  as 
trouble  makers ; nor  is  apology  necessary,  consider- 
ing how  simply  great  artists  themselves  talk  of  their 
work  and  how  complex  their  critics  can  be.  Clive 
Bell  and  his  abstractions,  Wyndam  Lewis  and  his 
psychology,  Thomas  Jew^el  Craven  and  whatever  it 
is  that  makes  his  articles  sterile  (is  it  the  acade- 
mician in  him?)  leave  me  ill-tempered.  But  Am- 
broise Vollard,  who  has  written  as  simply  about  Re- 
noir as  he  did  about  Cezanne,  appeals  to  me.  He 
is  not  self-assertive.  He  gives  a series  of  events, — 
the  events  of  Renoir’s  life, — reports  the  conditions 
under  which  these  events  took  place  and  repeats  a 
variety  of  opinions  on  these  events.  He  is  never 
hot-headed,  sensational,  paradoxical,  extreme;  but 
he  is  well  informed  and  entertaining. 

I admire  this  biography  as  much  for  the  author’s 
sake  as  for  the  intimate  knowdedge  it  gives  of  Renoir. 
Ambroise  Vollard  can  write  down  an  opinion  with- 
out finishing  his  sentence  and  do  it  so  cleverly  that 
I believe  I am  the  author  of  the  thought  I read.  He 
is  as  deliberate  as  a lawyer  wTo  emphasizes  wdrat  he 
pleases  without  drawing  attention  to  his  emphasis. 
See  how  he  makes  fun  of  Rodin  by  quoting  a bit  of 
conversaticn  during  the  sculptor’s  visit  to  the  Re- 
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noirs.  Madame  Renoir  had  just  apologized  for  her 
son’s  interruption,  asking  the  busy  Rodin  to  come 
and  see  the  ants.  “A  treize  ans,”  she  said,  “il  passe 
encore  son  temps  a suivre  les  fourmis.”  To  which 
Rodin  replied,  “A  treize  ans,  Michel-Ange  s’etait 
deja  revele;  et  c’est  egalment  a cet  age  que  j’ai  fait 
mon  premier  modelage.  Quelle  chose  difficile  que  la 
sculpture!  ...  Si,  de  tout  temps,  il  y a eu  de 
grands  peintres,  quoi  d’etonnant  que  la  sculpture  fut 
quasi  defunte  quand  je  suis  arrive?” 

Vollard’s  picture  of  Renoir,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, is  intimate  and  complete.  All  kinds  of  influ- 
ences on  that  mysteriously  simple  world  in  which 
Renoir  painted  are  carefully  characterized.  There 
is  a chapter  on  “La  Famille”  and  one  on  “Les  Mod- 
eles  et  les  Bonnes”  which  alone  would  make  a credit- 
able introduction  to  Renoir’s  painting.  There  is  a 
long  description  of  a “Grand  Amateur”  which  ex- 
plains indirectly  how  Renoir’s  canvases  rose  to  great 
value  in  such  a short  period  and  in  spite  of  hard 
criticism.  The  chapter  “Renoir  Fait  Mon  Portrait” 
tells  of  Renoir’s  method  of  work,  and  throughout 
the  book  are  comments  by  Renoir  on  art,  travel,  pol- 
itics and  what-not. 

No  other  biography  of  a modern  painter,  nor  any 
essay  as  far  as  I know,  will  give  a truer  impression 
of  the  difficulties  through  which  a great  artist  strug- 
gles in  order  to  be  successful.  Vollard  has  charac- 
terized the  reception  that  the  entire  impressionist 
movement  received  in  his  characterization  of  the 
“Grand  Amateur.”  Let  me  quote  to  show  what  he 
knows  to  be  the  difficulty,  and  to  show  how  he  makes 
the  conversation  of  a well-known  collector  do  the 
work  of  presenting  his  opinion.  M.  de  Camondo  is 
instructing  Vollard  to  buy  him  some  of  Renoir’s 
work.  Vollard  suggests  the  magnificent  portrait  of 
Madame  de  Bonnieres,  painted  in  1889. 

“Je  ne  veux  pas  non  plus  des  89,  car  c’est  en  plein 
I’epoque  aigre,  cette  epoque  dont  un  celebre  critique 
d’avant-garde  a dit:  ‘Ces  Renoir-la  sont  des  fruits 
qui  n’  arriveront  jamais  a maturite.’  Mais  j’ai  de- 
cide d’avoir  des  Renoir;  trouvez-moi  done  de  bons 
70,  meme  des  65, — des  Renoir  ‘femme,’  bien  en- 
tendu!  Prenez  garde  aux  mains!  Pas  de  ces  mains 
de  cuisinieres,  comme  il  aime  tant  a faire.  Et  atten- 
tion aussi  au  genre  de  robe,  at  soignez  bien,  dans 
votre  choix,  le  cote  morbidesse!  Il  va  de  soi,  n’est-ce 
pas,  que  ce  ne  devra  pas  etre  des  Renoir  trop 
Renoir !” 

This  M.  de  Camondo  refused  a still-life  of  Re- 
noir’s because  (he  had  refused  a Poisson  of  Manet’s 
for  the  same  reason)  there  was  no  more  wall  space 
in  his  dining  room.  The  same  connoisseur  bought  a 


Cezanne  only  because  he  had  an  autographed  letter 
from  Claude  Monet,  giving  his  word  of  honor  that 
the  picture  would  surely  become  famous  some  day. 

In  France  Vollard’s  book  has  scandalized  the  art 
circles,  for  Vollard  makes  fun  of  the  collectors  and 
dealers  who  have  been  boosting  Renoir.  That  Vol- 
lard does  not  place  Renoir  definitely  in  any  move- 
ment and  does  not  hand  down  any  judgment  on 
Renoir’s  work  is  a shock  to  those  who  have  heard 
only  extravagant  praise  and  explanation  of  the 
“Vlaster’s”  manner.  There  is  a type  of  reader  who 
will  “not  get  much  out  of  Vollard’s  ‘Renoir’  ” for 
this  reason.  The  final  judgment  they  expect  is  too 
often  made.  It  is  a harder  task  and  a more  im- 
portant one  to  show  that  Renoir  was  a kindly  old 
man,  sometimes  depressed, — and  rather  amazed, 
when  he  found  that  his  canvases  had  become  rich 
prizes.  But  of  course  in  this  country  there  will  be 
few  who  will  not  take  M.  Vollard’s  book  for  what 
it  is,  a biography  and  not  a criticism  of  Renoir’s  art. 
If  they  miss  their  “in  the  last  analysis”  or  “outstand- 
ing figure  in  a great  world  movement”  or  other 
familiar  bit  of  critical  writing  they  should  be  satis- 
fied to  have  presented  to  them  all  the  evidence,  short 
of  the  painter’s  actual  work,  on  which  to  base  an 
opinion,  and  the  opportunity  to  think  as  they  please, 
when  they  please.  A.  B. 

THE  DEEPER  FAITH,  by  Carlos  Wupper- 
mann.  New  \ork,  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1921. 

WI FH  the  advent  of  the  Harding  adminis- 
tration we  have  had  in  these  United  States 
a riot  of  materialism  which  bodes  for  evil. 
With  Wilson  the  appeal  the  administration  made 
(and  this  is  quite  irrespective  of  one’s  judgment 
of  Wilson)  was  almost  invariably  a moral  appeal, 
a spiritual  one.  Harding  speaks  of  the  materialistic 
advantages  of  a certain  course  of  action.  Take 
the  attitude  of  the  two  men  toward  the  tariff. 
Wilson  saw  clearly  that  protective  tariffs  are  an 
everlasting  source  of  conflicts  between  nations. 
Free  trade  was  made  one  of  his  fourteen  points 
because  he  knew  that  it  was  a necessity  if  we  were 
to  have  peace.  The  immense  economic  advantages 
of  free  trade  were  nothing  to  Wilson  compared 
to  the  moral  gain.  Harding’s  point  of  view  is 
purely  a sectional  one.  It  is  no  longer  international. 
It  is  not  even  national.  The  farmers  want  a tariff 
on  food  stuffs.  Let  them  have  it.  The  steel  in- 
terests ask  for  a tariff  on  iron.  By  all  means  grant 
it  to  them.  Propaganda  for  a higher  tariff,  propa- 
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ganda  which  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  truth 
goes  on  and  no  one  raises  a voice  to  show  that 
it  is  untrue.  We  are  told  that  Germany  is  taking 
employment  from  our  workmen  by  underselling  us 
in  our  home  market.  We  are  not  told  that  we 
are  selling  to  Germany  three  times  what  she  sells 
us.  We  are  not  told  that  we  buy  three  times  as 
much  from  Japan  as  we  do  from  Germany  and 
that  our  imports  from  England  and  France  rank 
second  and  third.  We  are  not  told  that  at  the 
present  time  we  are  underselling  the  world  in 
almost  every  line.  Our  industries  as  a whole  need 
no  high  tariff  unless  they  wish  to  exploit  the  home 
market.  Why  are  not  voices  raised  on  all  sides 
against  the  lies  which  are  told  and  against  Ma- 
terialism, which  is  being  made  the  god  we  are  ex- 
pected to  worship  ? 

Carlos  Wuppermann  was  an  American  in  the 
army  of  occupation  at  Coblentz.  He  lost  his  life 
there.  Among  his  papers  were  the  notes  on  life 
which  are  now  published  under  the  title,  “The 
Deeper  Faith.”  As  long  as  America  produces  men 
like  Carlos  Wuppermann  there  is  no  reason  for 
us  to  feel  that  our  country  may  not  yet  lead  in 
the  regeneration  of  the  world.  Here  is  a book 
which  everyone  should  read.  It  is  immature. 
There  are  signs  throughout  the  book  that  Wupper- 
mann, had  he  lived,  would  have  done  greater  work. 
Yet  immature  as  it  is  I would  not  know  where  to 
turn  to  find  a more  timely  message.  I shall  quote 
from  it  and  quote  extensively: 

XXIH. 

“As  a people  we  have  chosen  prosperity  as  our 
ideal;  and  by  thrift  and  industry,  the  virtues  which 
man  shares  with  the  ant  and  the  bee,  w’e  have  in 
large  measure  attained  the  desired  ends.  We  are 
prosperous,  we  are  successful.  And  what,  in  effect, 
has  prosperity  brought  us?  Greater  happiness? 
Is  the  American  millionaire  happier  than  the  Italian 
peasant?  Has  he  attained  a deeper,  surer  peace  of 
soul?  Does  he  offer  greater  reverence  to  the  trinity 
of  goodness,  beauty  and  truth? 

“I  wonder  if  it  is  not  high  time  that  we  closed 
our  Franklins  and  opened  our  Emersons;  that  we 
turned  from  the  multitudinous  volumes  on  how 
to  succeed  with  which  our  bookshelves  are  laden 
to  the  rare  masterpieces  of  literature,  which  teach 
us  how  to  fail.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  succeed 
than  to  fail ! And  the  time  cries  aloud  for  men 
with  the  courage  to  snap  their  fingers  in  the  face 
of  fortune,  and  to  embrace  poverty  and'  pain,  and 
the  contempt  of  their  fellowmen,  for  a dream’s  sake 
and  the  love  of  their  persecutors. 


XXIX. 

“He  who  would  increase  his  love  for  the  noble 
can  best  accomplish  that  purpose  by  learning  to  love 
the  ignoble.  Try  to  admire  the  sinner  if  you 
would  broaden  and  beautify  your  worship  of  the 
saint.  The  problem  of  enriching  the  life  of  the 
soul  is  the  problem  of  finding  God  in  the  lowest. 
When  you  have  discovered  the  divinity  that  hides 
in  the  heart  of  a rose  do  you  think  you  are  less 
likely  to  see  God  in  the  eyes  of  a friend?  Do  you 
hesitate  to  love  the  Magdalene  lest  in  so  doing 
you  make  less  beautiful  your  worship  of  the  Virgin 
Mary?  It  is  a vain  and  foolish  fear;  for  there  is 
no  love  wTich  does  not  render  the  heart  more 
capable  of  beautiful  worship. 

XLV. 

We  hear  it  often  asserted  that  love  justifies 
everything,  and  we  are  asked  to  sympathize  with 
those  who  for  their  love’s  sake  have  sacrificed  honor, 
faith,  ideas.  But  there  is  only  one  thing  that  love 
can  justify,  and  that  is  goodness.  It  is  the  absence 
of  love  that  excuses,  if  it  does  not  justify,  the  com- 
mission of  an  evil  deed.  He  who  has  never  known 
the  joy  of  a supreme  love,  he  is  at  a disadvantage 
in  his  struggle  to  live  nobly,  purelju  We  must 
judge  him  more  leniently  than  his  brother  to  whom 
has  been  granted  the  unshaken  flame  of  the  lamp 
of  personal  love  by  which  to  guide  his  footsteps 
through  the  Daedalian  grottoes  of  human  existence. 
The  highest  love  brings  responsibilities,  not  privi- 
leges; and  he  who  truly  loves  knows  himself  under 
special  obligation  to  live  the  faithful  warrior  of 
divine  virtue. 

LXXXIII. 

“It  was  the  principle  of  non-resistance,  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  lives  of  the  saints  and  the  martyrs, 
which  brought  about  the  triumph  of  the  Christian 
religion  in  the  centuries  after  Christ.  When  the 
Church  renounced  that  doctrine,  took  up  arms  and 
became  a world  power,  her  doom  was  sealed.  For 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  is  not  the  impossibly  ideal 
moral  code  of  a fanatic;  it  is  the  only  sane  and 
practical  program  of  enduring  reform. 

XCIV. 

“The  means  justifies  the  end!  So  they  have 
ever  argued,  who  love  life  and  success  more  than 
the  Eternal  Values.  And  it  seems  we  have  not 
yet  realized  the  absurdity  of  a theory  which  divides 
existence  into  two  disjunctive  entities,  which  does 
not  see  that  every  means  is  itself  an  end,  that 
Eternal  Life  is  above  all  a question  of  this  present 
moment.  Now  and  again  some  prophet  of  God’s 
truth  raises  his  warning  voice  against  the  cowardly 
temporizing  so  characteristic  of  our  generation,  but 
deafened  by  the  insistent  sophistries  of  our  practical 
reformers,  we  cannot  hear,  we  cannot  understand. 
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“And  yet,  were  we  to  study  the  lives  of  the  great 
and  good  men  of  all  ages,  we  should  surely  learn 
that  there  is  but  one  way  to  live  for  an  ideal, 
namely,  to  live  as  though  that  ideal  were  already 
a reality.  Act  as  you  would  act  were  the  world 
of  which  you  dream  the  real  world  ; so  speaks  the 
voice  of  the  Spirit.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  reality 
of  our  ideals  is  in  large  measure  dependent  upon 
ourselves,  that  we  create  the  environment  in  which 
we  live?  If  I believe  in  justice  it  is  not  necessary 
that  I should  wait  until  all  men  accept  that  ideal 
before  making  it  a reality  in  my  life.  It  is  neces- 
sary only  that  I should  be  just,  it  is  necessary  that 
I should  not  compromise  with  injustice.  If,  how- 
ever, in  order  to  reach  a position  of  power  in  which 
I may  make  justice  accepted  of  all  men  I descend 
to  the  accomplishment  of  one  act  of  injustice  I have 
nullified  in  advance  the  effect  of  all  my  efforts.” 

H.  E.  F. 

IVIAYFAIR  TO  MOSCOW,  Clare  Sheridan’s 
Diary,  New  York,  Boni  & Fiveright,  1921. 


CLARE  SHERIDAN’S  DIARY  loses  none  of 
its  effect  upon  being  reread.  I read  it  first 
when  she  had  her  Knoedler  show,  and  I have  just 
looked  through  it  again.  It  is  shallow,  superficial, 
but  it  has  much  charm  and  the  woman  who  has  mod- 
elled Lenin’s  head  so  solidly  must  have  sharp  eyes. 
She  has  a talent  for  description  which  is  rare.  Lenin, 
Trotzky,  Krassin  come  into  the  field  of  vision  and 
pass  out.  We  feel  that  we  have  met  them  and  that 
we  have  gotten  from  the  meeting  just  the  ordinary 
things  which  we  usually  do  get  when  celebrities  come 
into  our  lives.  Few  get  more.  H.  E.  F. 

RUPAM,  a Journal  of  Oriental  Art,  Chiefly 
Indian.  No.  5.  Calcutta,  Rupam,  7 Old  Post 
Office  St.,  1921. 

There  is  in  India  a widespread  propaganda 
for  the  furtherance  of  native  art  and  litera- 
ture. Doubtless  back  of  the  movement  is  a strong 
desire  for  self-e.xpression.  In  Rupam  this  desire  for 
expression  finds  an  outlet.  Rupam  is  one  of  the 
most  attractively  gotten  up  art  magazines  pub- 
lished. It  appears  quarterly.  Writing  of  Japanese 
art  in  an  article  entitled,  “The  Four  Degrees  of 
Art,”  James  H.  Cousins  sa3's: 

“During  a year  in  Japan  (1919-1920)  in  which 
I enjoj'ed  considerable  living  contact  with  its  won- 
derful art  in  temple  architecture,  painting  and  color- 
printing, I was  interested  to  find  some  gradual 
slackening  in  my  first  joy  in  color  and  design  and 
technical  perfection.  I appeared  to  miss  something 
else  that  would  give  that  final  ratification  which 
puts  an  art  beyond  all  question ; and  I was  slowly 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  Japanese  art  has 
stopped  short  at  perfection  of  skill  and  aesthetic 
perception,  and  has  not  since  the  great  days  of  its 
chelaship  to  India  through  China  and  Korea  been 
disturbed  by  those  incursions  from  the  inner  worlds 
that  give  instability  to  art,  but  at  the  same  time 
give  adventure  and  vitality  and  largeness.” 

J.  c. 

THE  NATURE  OF  LANDSCAPE,  by  Samuel 
Latta  Kingan.  Well  illustrated.  Privately  printed, 
1920. 

I 'HE  fourteen  paintings  from  the  author’s 
A private  collection  which  illustrate  “The  Nature 
of  Landscape”  are  evidence  enough  that  Mr.  Kingan 
is  no  modernist.  J.  Francis  Murphy,  Albert  L. 
Groll,  Leonard  Ochtman,  George  Inness  are  ex- 
amples of  his  choice,  and  the  reproductions  carry  a 
definite  idea  of  what  the  author  thinks  should  be 
the  nature  of  landscape.  The  text,  arranged  under 
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three  heads,  “Feeling,  Fancy  and  Spirit,”  “The 
Attendants  Truth  and  Beauty,”  and  “The  More 
Important  Qualities  of  the  Materials,”  is  not  essen- 
tial. It  wanders  up,  down  and  around  rather  heed- 
lessly. All  three  essays  are  more  a succession  of 
glorified  word  pictures  than  the  presentation  of  an 
opinion.  In  the  first,  it  is  evident,  he  postulates 
the  human  element  in  landscape;  in  the  second, 
observation  and  a vague  unity  which  is  called 
beauty,  and  in  the  third,  the  craft  necessary,  a rela- 


tion between  color  and  shape,  the  use  of  chiaro 
oscuro,  the  non-importance  of  line. 

Mr.  Kingan  is  eager  for  the  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence of  nature,  eager  for  landscape  artists  to  wor- 
ship as  he  does,  but  he  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  a 
certain  type  of  landscape  art.  His  eagerness  is  mis- 
spent. He  would  like  to  be  free  and  admire  a 
vigorous  interpretation  of  landscape,  but  there  are 
always  the  revered  pictures  in  his  collection  to  hold 
him  back.  A.  B. 


THE  FORUM 


My  dear  Mr.  Field; 

The  catalogue  of  paintings,  issued  by  the  Metro- 
politan Museum,  mentions  a bequest  from  the  will 
of  Hugo  Reisinger  for  the  purchase  of  “modern 
German  art.”  Mr.  Reisinger  died,  I believe,  in 
1914,  but  the  collection  of  “modern  German  art” 
still  consists  of  pictures  by  Liebl,  von  Lenbach,  Lieb- 
ermann,  Makart,  Thoma,  Triibner  and  Uhde.  The 
most  important,  and  the  best  sculptors  and  painters 
of  the  20th  century  Germany  are  not  represented ; 
yet  an  excellent  and  representative  selection  might 
be  made  from  the  work  of  Lehmbruck,  Hoetger, 
Heckel,  Marc,  Pechstein,  Paula  Modersohn,  Anita 
Ree,  Klein,  Fritz  Friedrichs,  Moll,  Purrmann, 
Macke,  Kirchner,  Klee,  Kubin,  Nauen,  Zeller, 
Uhden,  Schelfhout,  Grossmann,  Jaeckel,  Eberz, 
Feininger,  Seehaus,  Kokoschka,  Schmidt-Rotluff, 
Nolde,  Diez  and  Seewald.  The  present  moment  is 
financially  speaking,  a good  one  for  the  employment 
of  the  legacy,  judging  by  the  prices  of  etchings  and 
lithographs  in  Germany,  prices  absurdly  cheap  in 
dollars.  Americans  have  little  knowledge  of  what 
has  been  done  there  since  1900,  in  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous production  and  feverish  interest  in  all  the  arts, 
even  in  their  less  important  cities.  If  The  Arts 
can  in  any  way  stimulate  the  authorities  to  an 
intelligent  use  of  the  Reisinger  fund,  it  will  have 
rendered  one  more  service  to  those  Americans  who 
care  greatly  for  painting. 

I should  like,  in  passing,  to  express  my  pleasure 
in  your  defense  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff.  I have  never, 
while  in  this  country,  missed  a performance  of 
Le  Coq  d’Or,  nor  ceased  to  find  it  a source  of  cool 
delight.  It  is  gratifying  to  read  your  appreciation 
of  an  artist  to  whom  justice  has  rarely  been  done; 


and  I think  Mr.  Rosenfeld,  in  this  instance,  deserves 
your  rather  sharp  reproof. 

Perhaps  you  will  think  it  presumptuous  in  one 
whose  concern  is  rather  more  with  literature  than 
with  painting  to  question  the  wisdom  of  the  Thayer 
memorial  exercises  in  the  last  issue.  Thayer  was 
beyond  question  a superior  painter  and  an  important 
figure  in  American  art;  but  when  Dewing  and 
Gellatly  speak  of  the  “Monadnock”  as  the  greatest 
landscape  ever  painted,  I wonder  if  they  are  not 
injuring  his  fame  somewhat  as  Mirbeau  did  that  of 
Maeterlinck,  when  he  spoke  of  “La  Princesse 
Maleine”  as  the  work  of  an  artist  greater  than 
Shakespeare?  An  authentic  talent  among  us  has 
enough  to  bear  without  the  extra  burden  of  in- 
judicious praise. 

The  same  kind  of  extravagance  has  made  it 
difficult  to  be  quite  just  to  “Main  Street.”  In 
your  last  number  you  made  several  very  excellent 
observations ; and  I should  myself  like  to  have  the 
ass  who  wrote  “ranks  with  ‘The  Scarlet  Letter’  ” 
sent  to  “work  in  the  plantations”  to  which  the 
Doctor  consigned  Rousseau.  Yet  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  have  not  mentioned  the  chief  purpose  and 
the  essential  value,  in  so  far  as  it  exists,  of  the 
book.  Lewis,  I think,  attempted  to  tell  the  story 
of  a human  being’s  aspiration  toward  the  practically 
impossible;  the  ageless  desire  for  a life  beautiful 
and  free,  a desire  constantly  defeated  by  the  very 
nature  of  man  as  a social  animal.  The  method  is 
erroneous,  the  symbols  crude,  and  the  local  and 
national  flavor  too  strong;  but  an  artistic  purpose, 
however  unsatisfactorily  it  may  take  form,  deserved 
respect. 

I have  said  a great  deal  too  much ; let  me  but 
thank  you  for  The  Arts,  its  reproductions,  and 
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your  own  stimulating  articles,  which  bring  an  in- 
telligent enthusiasm  into  our  somewhat  arid  Ameri- 
can life. 

Faithfully, 

Lucien  Dean  Pearson. 

[The  Metropolitan  Museum  should  purchase 
only  works  which  will  enhance  the  permanent  value 
of  the  collection.  Out  of  the  score  and  more  of 
men  ^mu  have  mentioned  three  or  four  will  prob- 
ably be  ranked  as  great  artists  a century  hence. 
The  rest  will  take  their  places  as  the  hangers-on  of 
a movement,  the  adopters  of  other  men’s  modes 
of  speech,  the  imitators.  When  I was  in  Germany 
a year  ago  I was  amazed  at  the  amount  of  good 
modern  art  there  was  at  the  various  shows,  espe- 
cially at  the  Dusseldorf  exhibition.  A painter  like 
Pechstein  has  enlarged  our  vision  much  as  Winslow 
Homer  enlarged  it,  but  Pechstein  seems  to  me 
less  of  an  artist  than  Homer.  He  impresses  us 
more  because  his  point  of  view  seems  more  un- 
usual. To  the  art  lovers  of  thirty  years  ago  the 
vision  of  Homer  seemed  not  less  original.  Paul 
Klee  is  more  sensitive,  more  personal,  but  in  buying 
two  of  his  charming  drawings  last  summer  I did 
not  have  the  feeling  that  they  would  necessarily 
interest  the  generation  which  will  succeed  this.  I 
feel  about  the  art  of  Klee  as  I do  about  the  plays 
of  Maeterlinck,  about  the  music  of  Debussy.  All 
three  move  me  deeply.  Will  they  move  those  who 
come  after  us?  That  does  not  trouble  me.  Last 
summer  a museum  entrusted  me  with  a certain 
sum  to  purchase  works  of  art.  I bought  Forain 
for  the  museum,  Paul  Klee  for  myself.  I felt  more 
certain  that  Forain  would  live  than  Klee.  Forain’s 
appeal  is  broader. 

Although  the  Museum  should  not  go  too  fast 
in  purchasing  ultra-modern  German  art  there  is 
one  step  which  it  should  take  at  once.  Lehmbruck 
is  surely  one  of  the  great  sculptors  of  our  times. 
His  death  has  been  a severe  blow  to  modern  art. 
The  memorial  exhibition  of  his  work  at  Dusseldorf 
last  summer  removed  every  doubt  I had  of  his  im- 
portance in  the  art  life  of  our  times.  The  Metro- 
politan should  purchase  at  once  replicas  of  the  more 
important  of  Lehmbruck’s  sculptures.  (It  is  not 
generally  known  that  Lehmbruck’s  cast  his  statues 
in  a very  hard  artificial  stone).  There  is  no  longer 
any  reason  for  delay  in  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
the  Riesinger  bequest.  There  is  every  reason,  as 
vou  suggest,  for  haste. 

The  “wisdom  of  the  Thayer  memorial  exercises 
in  the  last  issue”  has  been  questioned  by  others. 


In  my  few  words  of  introduction  I expressed  the 
opinion  that  Thayer  was  the  most  distinguished 
living  American  painter.  Holding  that  belief  I 
could  hardly  have  done  less  for  his  memory  than  I 
did.  It  was  not  my  place  to  exercise  any  censor- 
ship on  the  opinions  expressed  of  Thayer  by  his 
friends.  Anything  of  the  kind  would  have  been 
presumptuous  indeed.  Whoever  writes  under  his 
own  signature  is  given  a free  rein. — Editor.] 

Lake  George,  Sept.  7,  1921. 

Dear  Field: 

I have  received  a Circular.  I have  seen  the 
“Herald.” — It’s  all  very  amusing  to  one  like  myself. 
Why,  it  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  one  of  the 
Modern  Art  Champions  at  the  Museum,  when  see- 
ing the  first  Matisse  show  at  291  asked  his  wife  to 
go  home  with  him  at  once  so  both  could  take  a bath 
in  a disinfectant ! 

It  is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  some  of  those 
artists  now  “championing”  modernity  stood  before 
Picasso,  Matisse,  Cezanne  water  colors,  etc.,  and 
shrieked  with  laughter. — I can  see  them  still  stand- 
ing in  a particular  place  and  I hear  their  laughter. 
They  are  pseudo-moderns  themselves. 

It  is  also  not  so  many  years  ago  that  some  of  those 
loaning  pictures  to  the  Exhibition  at  the  Museum 
“had  no  use”  whatever  for  Cezanne,  Matisse,  Picasso 
& Co. — Now  they  are  proud  owners  . . . and 
pioneers ! 

Ye  Gods. — 

So  why  this  surprise  and  indignation  that  a cow- 
ardly Anonymity  should  re-echo  what  the  “Wise” 
of  To-Day  themselves  labelled  “Modern  Art”  not 
so  long  ago  at  291  ! — Degenerates,  Paranoiacs, 
Eakirs,  Anarchists  (Bolshevism  was  still  unknown) 
and  what  not. 

It’s  but  the  old  story  as  old  as  social  evolution 
itself. 

Greetings, 

Alfred  Stieglitz. 

[Was  there  never  a time,  my  dear  Stieglitz,  when 
you  also  were  quite  befuddled  by  “modern  art?” 
We  all  live  and  learn. — Editor.] 

July  24,  1921. 

Dear  Mr.  Eield: 

You  are  so  extremely  generous  and  fair  that  after 
seeing  my  nasty  letter  spread  over  your  pages  un- 
blushingly  I am  brought  to  blush  for  it  myself. 

I want  to  tell  you  what  a beautiful  thing  your 
Abbott  Tha\  er  number  is.  I knew  Abbott  Thayer 
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intimately  for  a few  years — and  then  not  at  all. 
I studied  under  him,  worked  for  him  and  lived  there 
in  Dublin  with  him.  And  I have  always  had  the 
most  profound  respect  for  his  genius.  In  this  I have 
found  myself  lately  more  and  more  alone,  for  he  is 
scarcely  even  known  by  the  generation  of  today.  I 
am  stimulated  by  your  recognition  of  his  greatness 
and  by  the  fine,  prompt  tribute  3'ou  have  paid  him. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Rockwell  Kent. 

[Your  letter,  published  in  the  June-July  Arts^  did 
not  seem  nasty  to  me  but  merely  to  be  the  natural 
reaction  of  a frank,  open,  enthusiastic  nature  whose 
greatest  interest  in  life  is,  as  it  should  be,  in  his 
work.  It  is  only  the  reflective  person  who  sees  all 
sides  of  a controversy  and  he  is  seldom  a creative 
artist.  Reflection  came  to  you  later  and  then  you 
blushed  for  the  letter,  unnecessarily,  for  those  who 
know  \'ou  felt  your  character  then,  as  they  will  feel 
it  now  in  the  generous  letter  just  received. 

Abbott  Thayer  was  indeed  a great  man  and  it  is 
a joy  to  know  that  you  who  knew  him  intimately 
share  my  respect  for  his  genius. — Editor.] 

‘August  16,  1921. 
“Mr.  Hamilton  Easter  Field, 

Editor  of  The  Arts, 

Brooklyn, 

N.  Y. 

“Dear  Mr.  Field; 

“Co-operation  rather  than  competition  in  the 
business  world  has  always  been  the  most  successful 
method  to  pursue, — in  more  ways  than  one. 

“Probably  through  some  error  on  the  part  of  the 
lately  defunct  Touchstone,  formerly  the  Craftsman 
magazine,  you  were  led  to  believe  that  The  American 
Art  Student  name,  title  and  rights  went  with  it.  To 
correct  this  impression  would  advise  a consultation 
of  the  files  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  copyright 
division,  as  well  as  that  of  the  U.  S.  Patent  Office, 
where  our  name  is  registered  in  full  and  title  rights 
granted  to  Messrs.  Kramer  and  Hubbard. 

“This  may  be  no  fault  of  yours,  but  it  was  forcibly 
called  to  my  attention  that  vou  were  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions under  that  name  and  offering  to  accept 
money  presumablj'  for  The  American  Art  Student, 
plus  The  Arts  and  The  Touchstone.  As  well  as 
advertising  it  in  The  International  Studio.  This 
must  stop. 

“Like  you,  I too  have  been  an  art  teacher.  Have 
taught  in  two  cities  liere,  and  in  France  as  well. 
Tliere's  no  reason  in  the  world  why  any  friendly 
relations  we  have  had  in  the  past  should  be  severed. 


In  fact  we  offered  to  exchange  copies  and  adver- 
tising, and  still  stand  ready  to  exchange  a quarter 
page  of  advertising  to  our  mutual  advantage  at  any 
time.  We  sent  you  the  first  four  copies  of  our  re- 
publication, but  receiving  none  from  you,  were 
obliged  to  take  your  name  off  our  lists. 

“Entirely  aside  from  the  legal  aspects  of  the  case, 
stealing  a copyrighted,  patented  name,  and  accepting 
money  under  false  pretenses,  it  is  rather  an  un- 
ethical thing  to  do, — something  that  no  artist  or 
art  teacher  would  deliberately  stoop  to.  That  is  why 
I feel  it  is  not  altogether  your  fault  and  that  it  will 
be  corrected.  Thanking  you  in  advance  for  caring 
for  this  matter,  tVe  are, 

“Yours  very  truly, 

“American  Art  Student  PubY  Co., 
Walter  W.  Hubbard.” 

[As  my  readers  will  see  I have  been  accused  of 
theft  and  of  accepting  money  under  false  pretenses. 
Until  I am  safely  behind  the  bars  at  Sing  Sing  I ask 
my  readers  to  suspend  judgment. 

May  I say  a few  words  in  my  defense? 

The  accusation  is  written  on  a letterhead  of  The 
American  Art  Student,  which  is  described  on  the 
head  as  an  “exclusively  art  magazine.”  (I  hope  the 
editors  understand  art  better  than  they  do  the  use 
of  the  English  language.) 

Let  us  take  up  the  history  of  the  case.  The  Amer- 
ican Art  Student  sold  without  reserve  all  rights  and 
title  to  that  name  to  The  Touchstone  Magazine. 
The  Arts  bought  from  The  Touchstone  Magazine 
all  rights  and  title  to  the  name  The  Touchstone 
Magazine  and  American  Art  Student.  The 
official  name  of  The  Arts  is  The  Touchstone 
Magazine,  The  Arts  and  American  Art  Stu- 
dent and  The  Arts  has  the  sole  right  and  title  to 
the  name  American  Art  Student.  If  Mr.  Flub- 
bard  will  take  the  trouble  to  consult  tbe  files  of  the 
New  York  Post  Office  he  will  there  find  the  originals 
of  the  documents  to  which  I have  referred,  among 
which  is  the  document  by  which  the  defunct  Amer- 
ican Art  Student  was  sold  to  The  Touchstone. 

There  are  memory  specialists  who  can  work  won- 
ders. They  might  even  restore  Mr.  Hubbard’s 
memory.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a moralist  should 
copyright  a title  which  he  had  previously  sold  (and 
Mr.  Hubbard’s  letter,  I feel,  proves  him  to  be  a 
moralist),  especially  when  the  law  does  not  respect 
such  a copyright.  Did  he  knowingly  copyright  that 
which  he  had  sold  to  another  he  is  a moral  skunk, 
unfit  to  be  the  editor  of  an  “exclusively  art 
magazine.” — Editor.  ] 
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August  2,  1921. 

To  the  Editor, 

As  a publisher  for  many  years  I have  been  read- 
ing the  book  reviews  of  our  leading  journals  and 
magazines.  I cannot  say  that  I have  ever  learned 
much  therefrom.  I have  marvelled  at  the  ease  with 
which  the  writers  filled  column  after  column  with 
the  East  wind.  Quite  by  chance  the  May  number 
of  The  Arts  which  you  sent  to  our  advertising  de- 
partment fell  into  my  hands.  I made  it  a point  to 
buy  the  June-July  issue.  For  years  literary  criticism 
has  been  a dead  thankless  job.  You  have  made  it 
a thing  with  life.  Never  before  in  America  have 
we  had  such  sanity  in  book  reviewing  and  the  amaz- 
ing thing  is  that  it  is  a sanity  which  is  as  piquant 
as  sin.  In  form  it  is  absolutely  modern,  but  in  intent 
it  is  close  to  Moliere.  Here  is  a mirror  held  up  to 
the  pretensions  of  our  modern  writers.  We  see  their 
foibles,  their  weaknesses.  You  have  done  what  I 
was  planning  to  do  in  my  old  age.  My  acquaint- 
ance with  authors  has  given  me  inside  knowledge  of 
their  works.  You  have  felt  instinctively  the  things 
in  their  writing  which  I had  gotten  from  the  men. 
Such  instinct  is  rare  and  I congratulate  you  on  your 
gift.  Eise  it  fearlessly,  honestly,  as  fearlessly  and 
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as  honestly  as  you  are  now  doing  and  you  will  soon 
gain  recognition  as  the  most  inspiring  critic  of 
literature  America  has  yet  produced. 

Discipulus  Aldi. 

[Thanks!  I appreciate  the  delicacy  of  your  feel- 
ings as  a publisher  of  books  which  I may  review. 
You  have  given  an  excellent  reason  in  the  note 
marked  “personal”  for  not  wishing  to  divulge  your 
identity,  even  to  me. — Editor.] 

MONADNOCK  SPEAKS 

Upon  a peak  in  far  Samoa  sleeps 
Tusitala,  teller  of  tales;  upon 
An  isle,  in  blue  Aegean  waters,  Brooke, 

Endymion  of  these  painful  years,  is  laid  ; 

Now  rests  upon  my  top  the  dust  of  him 
Who  loved  and  honored  me — the  mortal  part 
Of  Thayer  whose  magic  brush  was  ever  dipt 
Into  my  moods,  to  mirror  forth  my  soul. 

So  I,  IVIonadnock,  consecrated,  front 

The  stars  with  new-found  dignity  and  power ; 

Yea,  take  upon  my  brow  a grace  akin 
To  all  those  sacred  tombs  where  Genius  lies. 
Traveller,  approach,  and  bare,  and  bow,  thy  head. 
And,  musing,  feel  within  th}^  spirit — peace. 
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BROOKLYN 

Brooklyn  Museum,  Eastern  Parkway. — Open 
week  davs,  9 to  6 ; Sunday,  2 to  6;  pay  days,  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  25  cents.  Exhibition  of  fukusa, 
or  Japanese  gift-cloths. 

Plymouth  Institute,  Orange  and  Hicks  Sts. — 
Paintings  by  Hamilton  Easter  Field,  Sculpture  by 
Robert  Laurent. 

MANHATTAN 

(Exhibitions  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they 
would  be  seen  by  a visitor  beginning  at  Washington 
Square  and  going  north.) 

Salamagundi  Club,  47  Fifth  Ave. — Paintings 
by  members. 

Wanamaker  (Belmaison)  Galleries.  Wana- 
maker’s. — [Modern  paintings  and  sculptures. 

Civic  Club,  14  West  12th  St. — Sculpture  by 
Stanislas  Szukalski. 

National  Arts  Club,  119  East  19th  St. — Ex- 
hibition of  work  from  the  permanent  collection. 


Keppel's,  4 East  39th  St. — Etchings  by  Joseph 
Pennell  and  other  artists. 

Arlington  Galleries,  274  [Madison  Ave. — 
Summer  e.xhibition  of  American  paintings. 

[Macbeth  Gallery,  450  Fifth  Ave.^ — General 
exhibition  of  American  artists. 

Public  Library,  Fifth  Ave.  and  42d  St. — Col- 
lection of  Paintings.  Modern  American  wood- 
block prints.  Recent  additions,  through  the  summer. 

Dudensing  Galleries,  45  West  44th  St. — - 
General  exhibition. 

City  Club,  55  West  44th  St. — General  ex- 
hibition of  American  landscapes. 

Montross  Gallery,  550  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibi- 
tion of  a group  of  American  artists. 

Knoedler's,  556  Fifth  Ave. — -General  exhibition 
of  paintings  and  engravings. 

John  Levy  Galleries,  559  Fifth  Ave. — Gen- 
eral exhibition. 
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Arden  Studios,  559  Fifth  Ave. — Summer  ex- 
hibition of  decorative  paintings. 

Ackermann  Galleries,  10  East  46th  St. — 
General  exhibition  of  etchings. 

Daniel  Gallery,  2 West  47th  St. — ^Group  of 
modern  paintings. 

Brown  Robertson  Co.,  415  Madison  Ave. — 
Water  colors  and  wood-blocks  by  Charles  W. 
Bartlett,  to  October  15. 

Scott  and  Fowles  Galleries^  removed  to  667 
Fifth  Ave. — XVII Ith  century  English  paintings. 
Barbizon  paintings.  Bronzes  by  Paul  Manship  and 
Mario  Korbel. 

M useum  of  French  Art,  599  Fifth  Ave. — 
Permanent  exhibitions  of  prints,  casts,  textiles  and 
paintings. 

Henry  Reinhardt  & Son,  606  Fifth  Ave. — 
General  exhibition. 

Ferargil  Galleries,  607  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibi- 
tion of  American  paintings. 

Babcock  Galleries,  19  East  49th  St. — Group 
exhibition. 

Kennedy  Gallery,  613  Eifth  Ave. — Old  views 
of  New  York  and  other  cities. 

Ainslie  Gallery,  615  Fifth  Ave. — General  Ex- 
hibition of  American  paintings. 

Howard  Young  Galleries,  620  Eifth  Ave. — 
American  and  foreign  paintings. 

Rehn  Gallery,  6 West  50th  St. — Exhibition 
of  American  paintings. 

Wildenstein  Galleries,  647  Eifth  Ave. — 
General  exhibition. 

Bourgeois  Gallery,  668  Eifth  Ave. — General 
exhibition. 

Fearon  Galleries,  25  West  54th  St. — Antique 
and  modern  paintings. 

Yamanaka  & Co.,  680  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibition 
of  Buddhistic  art. 

Kraushaar  Galleries,  680  Eifth  Ave. — Gen- 
eral exhibition. 

Ehrich  Galleries,  707  Eifth  Ave. — Contem- 
porary American  paintings. 


Harlow  Galleries,  712  Fifth  Ave. — General 
exhibition. 

Durand-Ruel  Gallery,  12  East  57th  St. — 
General  exhibition. 

Brummer  Gallery,  43  East  57th  St. — Exhi- 
bition of  antique  art. 

Folsom  Galleries,  104  West  57th  St. — Group 
exhibition. 

Milch  Galleries,  108  West  57th  St. — Summer 
exhibition  American  paintings  and  sculpture. 

Powell  Gallery,  117  West  57th  St. — Paint- 
ings by  a group  of  artists. 

Mussmann  Gallery,  144  West  57th  St. — • 
Etchings  by  Phillip  Little,  Oct.  1 to  15.  Paintings 
by  Eugene  Higgins,  Oct.  1 to  22.  Etchings  by 
Ernest  Haskell,  Oct.  17  to  30. 

Hanfstaengl  Galleries,  153  West  57th  St. — 
Recent  paintings  by  N.  Luisi  and  J.  A.  Ten  Eyck, 
3d.  Paintings  by  Lenbach,  Stuck,  Kaulbach,  Harl- 
finger,  Kasparides  and  Alexander  Koster. 

Weyhe  Gallery,  710  Lexington  Ave. — Exhi- 
bition of  modern  graphic  art. 

Historical  Society,  170  Central  Park  West. — 
Important  Collection  of  Paintings  by  the  old  mas- 
ters (open  to  the  public,  except  during  the  month 
of  August) . 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  Columbus 
Ave.  and  77th  St. — Permanent  collection  of  works 
of  art.  Open  week  days,  10  to  5;  Sunday,  1 to  5. 

M ETROPOLiTAN  M USEUM,  Central  Park  at  East 
82d  St. — Open  daily  from  10  A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.; 
Saturdays,  until  10  P.  M.  Sundays,  10  A.  M.  to  5 
P.  M.  Admission,  Monday  and  Eriday,  25  cents; 
free  other  days.  Drawings  and  color  blocks  by 
Elorence  Wyman  Ivins  to  Oct.  1. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  Broadway  and 
155th  St.  Permanent  exhibition  of  modern  and 
ancient  medals. 

Hispanic  Society,  Broadway  and  156th  St. — 
Important  collection  of  Spanish  works  of  art,  in- 
cluding paintings  by  El  Greco,  Velasquez  and  Goya. 
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Arthur  Tooth  & Sons,  Ltd. 

■-■=£  STABLISHED  1 8 4 2—== 


High  Class  Paintings 


NEW  YORK:  709  FIFTH  AVENUE 
LONDON:  155  NEW  BOND  STREET 


WILDENSTEIN 

& CO. 

High-class  OLD  PAINTINGS  AND  WORKS 

OF  ART,  TAPESTRIES  AND  FURNITURE 

NEW  YORK  

PARIS  ------ 

64^  Fifth  Avenue 

S7  Rue  La  Boetie 
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SUBSCRIBE  TO-DAY 
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(TEN  NUMBERS) 


FORTY  CENTS  A COPY 
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THE  ARTS 

as  an  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

The  arts  carries  more  advertising  than  any 
other  art  magazine  in  America,  yet  every  issue 
we  turn  down  advertisements  which  the  other  magazines 
accept.  With  us  It  is  a question  of  “Quality  first.” 

The  Quality  of  the  advertisements  is  miore  striking 
than  their  quantity. 

Our  subscribers  have  come  In  because  they  recog- 
nized that  The  Arts  has  put  “Quality  first.”  They 
know  they  can  rely  on  our  advertising  columns. 

It  is  through  the  Quality  of  the  magazine  that  we 
put  the  net  circulation  of  our  last  issue  up  to  over  six 
thousand. 

Our  advertising  rates  have  been  kept  low,  lower 
than  those  of  the  other  art  magazines  with  an  equal 
circulation. 

When  you  advertise  in  The  Arts  you  are  in  the 
best  of  company.  With  us  it  is  ever  the  question  of 
“Quality  first.” 

If  your  business.  If  your  school,  measures  up  to 
“The  Arts”  standard  send  for  our  advertising  rates. 
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EXHIBITION  OF  ETCHINGS  — 5^/  Kasimir 


Comprising 
Views  of 

LONDON 

PRAGUE 

MUNICH 

FLORENCE 

ROME 

VIENNA 


The  Most 
Notable 
Kasimir 
Collection 
Ever 
Shown 
in 

New  York 


KASIMIR  EXHIBITION 


HANFSTAENGL  GALLERIES,  153  West  57th  Street,  New  York 


WORKS 
OF  ART 


MONTROSS  GALLERY 


550  FIFTH  AVENUE 

above  4Sth  St. 

NEW  YORK 


ADELINE  GENEE 

ETCHINGS  THAT  DANCE 

By  TROY  KINNEY 

KENNEDY  & CO.,  613  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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Mr.  A.  C.  Bower 

ART  DEALER 

E.  WEYHE 

710  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

(Bet.  57th  and  58th  Streets) 

Begs  to  announce 

his  removal  to 

ART  BOOKS 

IN  ALL 

LANGUAGES 

665  FIFTH  AVENUE 

AT  FIFTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  PLAZA  8053 

Aquatints  and  Lithographs  by 

ARTHUR  B.  DAVIES 

Agents  for  Print-Collector' s Quarterly 

JOHN  LEVY 
GALLERIES 

ARLINGTON 
ART  GALLERIES 

High  Class 

PAINTINGS 

Ancient  and 

Modern 

MODERN 

PAINTINGS 

OF  HIGH 
QUALITY 

New  York  : 5 5 g FIFTH  AVENUE 

Paris  : 28  PLACE  V E N D 0 M E 

274  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
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C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 


Art  Galleries 

6 80  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Paintings,  Drawings  and  Etchings 

By  FORAIN  and  FANTIN-LATOUR 


Beacon  Book  Shop 

26  WEST  47th  STREET 

Selected  Stock  of 

ART  BOOKS  and 
LITERATURE 

PROMPT  AND  EFFICIENT  MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 


Fearon  Galleries 

25  West  54th  Street  : : New  York  City 


PORTRAITS 

PRIMITIVES 

LANDSCAPES 


WALTER  P.  FEARON,  Successor  to 
COTTIER  & CO.  Founded  1873 


BOURGEOIS  GALLERIES 

(Incorporated) 

Old  and  Modern  Paintings 

668  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


\August-8epteinher , IQ2I^ 
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Print  by  Hiroshige 


YAMANAKA  & CO. 

680  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 

Our  stock  of  Oriental  Objects  of  Art  is 
selected  not  for  its  commercial  value, 
but  as  representing  the  very  highest  ar- 
tistic quality  available  and  its  consequent 
appeal  to  the  discriminating  taste  of  our 
art -loving  patrons. 

Japanese  Color  Prints,  Porcelains 
Brocades,  Potteries,  Paintings, 
Bronzes,  Jades,  Lamps,  Etc.,  Etc. 


OSAKA  BOSTON  PEKIN 

KYOTO  LONDON  SHANGHAI 


Old  Japanese  Color  Prints 

Culled  from  private  collections  in  Europe. 
The  finest  assortment  offered  for  sale  in  New 
York  for  years.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment. 


ROBERT  LAURENT 


106  Columbia  Heights 


Brooklyn,  New  York 


Telephone : 2648  Main 


XVIII  'J'  ARTS  \August-September,  ip2j] 


Ancient  and  Modern 

pAINTINGS,  DRAWINGS 

W SCULPTURE 

AT 

SCOTT  & FOWLES 

Galleries 

667  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  Ehrich  Galleries 


EXHIBITION  OF 
PAINTINGS  BY 

“OLD  MASTERS” 

AND 

Modern  American 
Masters 

TO  CONTINUE  DURING  THE  SUMMER 

r 

special  attention  given  to  care,  restoration 
and  framing  of  " Old  Masters" 


707  FIFTH  AVENUE  (aosihst.)  NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN 

SCULPTURE 

Exclusively 


THE  GORHAM  GALLERY 

FIFTH  AVENUE  and  36th  STREET 


Dudensing  Galleries 

Modern  Paintings 


Forty-five  West  Forty-fourth  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOWARD  YOUNG  GALLERIES 


Important  Paintings 

By  American  and  Foreign  Masters 


620  FIFTH  AVENUE,  at  50th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


M.  Knoedler  & Co. 

Established  1846 


PAINTINGS 

By  OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
and  SPORTING  PRINTS 

OLD  AND  MODERN 

ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS 

HIGH  CLASS  RESTORING  AND  FRAMING 


Paris 

556  FIFTH  AVENUE 

London 

17,  Place  Vendome 

NEW  YORK 

15,  Old  Bond  Street 

BROOKLYN  EAGLE  PRESS 


